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T.. Society's ambition is to make itself a rea! force in 
advancing geographical knowledge, and in dissemi- 
nating information on the geography, resources and 
people of Canada. In short, its aim is to make Canada 
better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world. 
As one of its major activities in carrying out its pur- 
pose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, the 
Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to 
every phase of geography — historical, physical and 
economic — of Canada, of the British Commonwealth 
and of the other parts of the world. It is the intention to 
publish articles in this magazine that will be popular in 


character, easily read, well illustrated, and informative. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent to 
each member of the Society in good standing. Member- 
ship in the Society is open to any one interested in 
geographical matters. The annual fee for membership 
is four dollars (Canadian currency). 

The Society has no political or other sectional asso- 
ciations, and is responsible only to its members. All 
money received is used in producing the Canadian 
Geographical Journal and in carrying on such other 
activities for the advancement of geographical know!- 
edge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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It is the Saskatchewan River which gives the province its name. 


Saskatchewan at Mid-Century 


by G. W. SIMPSON 


im A MAP of North America and 
with a pair of scissors cut out a segment in the 
northwest central portion. If you follow on the 
south the 49th parallel of latitude, in the north 
the 60th parallel, on the west the 110th longi- 
tude line and in the east the 10@nd longitude 
line you will have a neat, sizable chunk of 
Western Canada, called the Province of Sas- 
katchewan. No province in Canada has such 
trim, straight boundaries, a model of perfection 
for the surveyor, unhampered by delicate, his- 
torical conflicts or the shifting, twisting con- 
tours of watersheds and inlets. From top to 
bottom the distance is 761 miles, and the aver- 
age width is 335 miles. The total area is 251,700 
square miles, larger than the United Kingdom 
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Saskatchewan Government photographs unless otherwise credited 


and Germany combined, with Belgium thrown 
in for good measure. Whisper it not in the streets 
of Houston, it is almost as large as Texas! 
Saskatchewan forms the middle of the large 
Western Canadian sandwich with Alberta 
backed by the Rocky Mountains to the west, 
and Manitoba backed by the Hudson Bay to 
the east. Southward lie the States of Montana 
and North Dakota, and northward the huge 
District of Mackenzie, part of the Canadian 
Northwest Territories. 

One might suspect from its straight boundary 
lines that Saskatchewan does not represent a 
single geographical region. The southern por- 
tion is part of the Great Grass Plains of North 
America while the northern section is part of 











the Canadian Precambrian Shield. Within 
these areas are smaller distinctive and transi- 
tional regions producing a vast variety of land- 
scape—flat, prairie lands, broad river valleys, 
rolling lands and hills, park belts, heavily 
wooded districts, rock expanses studded with 
lakes and interlaced with rivers, and muskeg 
patches covered with deceptive moss. A small 
section of the north and west drains into the 
Mackenzie River system which empties into 
the Arctic Ocean, while a tiny area in the south 
slopes into the Missouri River basin and its 
waters find their way to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The greater portion of the province drains into 
the Hudson Bay through the Churchill, Assin- 
iboine-Red, and Saskatchewan rivers. It is 
the Saskatchewan River which gives to the 
province its name. This river has a North and 
South branch which, along with its main tribu- 
taries, have their origin in the glaciers and 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains. The 





Saskatchewan air ambulance plane wings over Regina and the flat prairie land. 
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Saskatchewan (in outline) is a neat, sizable chunk 


of Western Canada. 
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North and South Saskatchewan unite in a 
single channel within the province. This flows 
into Lake Winnipeg and thence reaches Hudson 
Bay through the Nelson River. The name, 
Saskatchewan, comes from the Indian Cree 
language and means “‘swift-flowing’’. The name 
is not inappropriate for the river, or for the 
history of the region during the last fifty years, 
since it became a province of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

The course of Saskatchewan history was pre- 
determined in part by geological factors. The 
Precambrian Shield, with its fringe of palae- 
ozoic sedimentary rock, occupies about a third 
of the province lying at an elevation of from 
ten to twelve hundred feet. Within the Shield 
were found the deposits of gold, silver, copper, 
and zinc essential to our industrial and com- 
mercial age, and more recently uranium, the 
precursor of those still more precious elements 
essential in the age to come. Further to the 
south the precambrian rock was overlaid with 
successive sedimentary strata bearing the evi- 
dence of the contemporary biological develop- 
ment. This overlay reaches an elevation of 
thirteen hundred to seventeen hundred feet 
with some points even higher. Within its depths 
have been found sodium sulphate deposits 
which tell a story of ancient shallow seas, and 
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The Saskatchewan cuts its way through the plains. 
R.C.A.F 


more recently, pools of oil and volumes of na- 
tural gas, compressed vestiges of a once lush 
vegetation. On its surface this vast cushion of 
sedimentary rock appears tilted eastward. 
Running diagonally from southeast to north- 





west is a low scarp called the Missouri Coteau. 
In the distance it appears like a faint blue line 
and marks the rise of the prairie level from one 
steppe to another. 

The surface of the prairie also shows unmis- 
takably the marks of glaciation. Four ice ages, 
and possibly five, with their advance and re- 
treat, have left a complicated history of change, 
not as yet completely unravelled by those 
super-sleuths of the past, the geologists. To the 
ordinary historian, however, certain aspects of 
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Northern Saskatche- 
wan is one of the big 
forested areas of 
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importance are obvious. Three large clay 
plains, Indian Head, Regina and Rosetown, 
which are the great wheat producing areas of 
the province, are the old drainage basins of 
glacier lakes. The broad Qu’Appelle Valley is 
the former outlet of water from the retreating 
ice. Remnants of chains of lakes show other 
outlets. Here are deep coulees, there are sandy 
graduated slopes, elsewhere are found hum- 
mocks, scattered rocks and boulders; all these 
are silent but eloquent witnesses of the past. 
To the farmer of the present, the quality of his 
land, whether heavy clay or sandy soil, whether 
free from rocks or cursed with too many, 





































Sodium sulphate deposits at Chaplin — a story of 
ancient shallow seas. 






whether level, rolling or hilly, depends on the 
grinding forces and processes once produced by 
the long vanished glaciers. 

Broadly speaking there are five types of soil 
which are found in great irregular bands ex- 
tending in a_ southeast-northwest direction 
across the province. In the southwest is the 
area of brown soils; north and east of this is 
the belt of rich dark brown soil. Farther north 
is a band of fertile black soil which gradually 
deteriorates into a black soil less productive 
and this in turn gives way to a prevailing grey- 
wooded podzol of little agricultural value. 

In the southern part of the province the 
plains are treeless except along the banks of 
streams and in a few particular favoured spots. 
Since the railway first passed through this area, 
and this was the heart of the wheat belt, the 
picture of Saskatchewan as a bald prairie has 
emerged as a stereotype. The treeless prairie 
covers only about one-third of the province. 
North of this is a pleasant parkland where the 
poplar tree predominates. Still farther north is 
a forested area of some 136,000 square miles. 
While the grasslands have produced the great- 
est wealth of the province and contain the 
largest part of the population, Saskatchewan 
represents one of the big forested areas in the 
Dominion. 
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The northern section is studded with lakes and interlaced with rivers. 


The vegetation of the province depends not 
only on soil but also on moisiure and tempera- 
ture. The climate is continental in character, 
ranging from very cold in winter to decidedly 
hot at the height of summer. This simplifica- 
tion, however, does not do justice to a topic 
which is of absorbing interest in the province. 
In the all-important matter of precipitation the 
average rainfall in the south and west is twelve 
to fourteen inches. It tends to increase by 
another four inches, proceeding south to north 
and west to east. Precipitation in the form of 
snow increases almost uniformly from about 
25 per cent in the southwest to more than 40 
per cent in the extreme northeast. The fluctua- 
tions in rainfall and its distribution throughout 
the year are of crucial importance to agricul- 
ture. The production of hard wheat would be 
impossible if the rain was too abundant, it is 
very difficult if it is too scanty or does not come 
at the right times. June is the month, after the 
wheat has been planted and before the hottest 
weather begins, when the chief rains are looked 
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for. At that time great masses of warm moist 
air are generally swept over the interior plains 
of America. When they meet the polar currents 
they are forced upward. Being thus cooled the 
moisture in the air is condensed and falls as a 
steady driving rain which sometimes lasts for 
two or more days. After the cool, moist days of 
June the weather suddenly jumps into the long 
hot brassy days of July. Vegetation fairly leaps 
into growth. The after-rains are usually brief 
heavy showers precipitated from  thunder- 
headed clouds. In August the days though 
sunny and bright are cooler and by September 
the farmer and domestic gardener sniff the 
clear evening air to detect the first warning 
signs of frost. 

Over the plains region of Saskatchewan winds 
seem to blow almost continuously. Bending the 
grass and swaying the wheat they bring a touch 
of coolness on hot days, and in the zero weather 
of winter they make the cheeks tingle with 
hard, icy slaps. In a dry season they catch up 
the loose soil and carry it for miles in a sort of 

















dark, foreboding cloud, while at other times 
they bring the slanting, penetrating rain which 
is the indispensable nourisher of all crops. The 
wind stimulates to action and when it ceases 
to blow a restful hush descends on the land, but 
rarely for long. 

On the whole the climate of Saskatchewan is 
dry, sunny, and vigorous. It has its moments of 
unforgettable exasperation and its periods of 
deep, memorable pleasure. No one who has 
lived long in Saskatchewan can forget a sudden, 
furious hailstorm in summer, a blinding bliz- 
zard in winter, or a choking dust storm in 
spring. Nor can he forget the first, frosty sun- 
lit days of autumn, the bright hours of July 
when all nature fairly pulsates with life and 
the heat of the day slowly diminishes in the 
long cool twilight, or the dazzling whiteness of 
a winter morning under the tremendous vault 
of a blue sky. 

In the vast area of Saskatchewan, land, veg- 
etation, and climatic conditions favoured cer- 
tain forms of wild life. These produced their 
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own rough balance in the struggle for survival. 
In the far north on the tundra fringe were the 
caribou herds attractive to wolves. In the tim- 
ber belt were beavers, bears, foxes, mink, otter, 
muskrats, wild cats, and moose. In the park- 
lands were deer, rabbits, squirrels, and animals 
found also in the north. On the grasslands were 
buffalo, antelope, jack rabbits, coyotes, and 
gophers. Throughout the area, with one or two 
exceptions in the south, fish abounded in the 
rivers and lakes. A great variety of wild birds 
passed back and forth breeding in grass, swamp, 
and forest. At the very beginning man lived 
like a parasite on wild life. It was only in com- 
paratively recent times that he began to alter 
significantly the habitat of this wild life and 
thus to interfere in the primordial ecology. 
The history of man’s first coming to Sas- 
katchewan goes back a long way. How far, no 
man can yet be sure. The first definite date 
that has been established in Saskatchewan ar- 
chaeology by the recently devised carbon 14 
test is approximately 1400 B.C. Thus the In- 


The Qu’Appelle Valley looking east from Fort Qu’Appelle — an ancient glacier drainage ou!]2t. 
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dians in southern Saskatchewan were already 
establishing their culture there before Moses 
led the children of Israel from the land of 
Egypt. Thousands of years before this the In- 
dians were following the retreating ice front 
where the moist air and lush vegetation at- 
tracted the animal life essential to the Indian 
way of life. The story of these thousands of 
years is yet to be uncovered by the archaeolo- 
gist’s spade. Because of the lateness of the ice 
age in this part of the continent, Saskatchewan 
offers the largest unexplored area in the Great 
Plains region of North America for archaeolo- 
gical research. The overlay of material is thin 
as compared with other regions. In the jig-saw 
puzzle of the earliest human life on the North 
American continent, several essential pieces 
are still to be found in this province. Artifacts 
abundantly scattered over the surface have 
already attracted local amateurs and miscel- 
laneous collectors but scientific investigation is 
just beginning. 

The modern history of Saskatchewan begins 
some four hundred years ago when western 
Europe began to establish its permanent con- 
nection with the American continents. So far 
no evidence establishes a link between the 
earlier Viking exploration and settlement of 
the northeast coast and the far interior which is 
now Saskatchewan. The penetration which did 
establish the link came from two directions, 
through the Hudson Bay under the drive of 
the English and through the St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes under the initial push made by 
the French. 

It was significant that Saskatchewan became 
distantly connected with Europe in the period 
when European civilization itself was under- 
going continuous dynamic changes including a 
series of technological revolutions. Great Euro- 
pean wars and diplomatic bargains controlled 
the fate of far-off lands including the valleys of 
the Saskatchewan rivers. Political conflict, 
especially in Great Britain, involving the power 
of kings, parliaments, and people, established 
trends, precedents and law which ultimately 
laid down the framework of government trans- 
ferred to this land. The religious movements 
and organizations of Europe were carried here 
by devoted men. The economic life of Europe 
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reached out to connect itself with the resources 
of the new land, and even changing fashions in 
clothing and in food had repercussions on our 
economy. New technological achievements were 
quickly transferred and adopted. 

The first phase of history in terms of Euro- 
pean expansion involved exploration and mak- 
ing good the claims of political ownership. This 
conflict ended with the successful assertion of 
English control at the expense of the French, 
their immediate rivals. 

In order to derive some benefit from the vast 
northern interior of the continent the English 
decided to give to a company the right to 
develop the fur trade with the Indians in ex- 
change for English goods, and to govern the 
land to the extent required by such scanty and 
far flung connections. In 1670 the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was chartered and for the next 
two hundred years held sway over a vast area 
of which Saskatchewan was only a part. 

The organization of a great Fur Kingdom, 
with ownership and control in England, with 
base in the Hudson Bay, and with lines of com- 
munication extending inland a thousand miles 
is a story of great fascination. The northern 
part of Saskatchewan was one of the sources of 
fur, the southern part furnished buffalo meat 
essential in the provisioning of fur forts and the 
feeding of those amazing voyageurs, Indians, 
Whites and Half-breeds, who paddled the 
heavily laden canoes filled with merchandise 
on the outward trip and with furs on the return. 
Beaver was the fur king of the New World, 
whose fine pelt made the glossy high hats worn 
in the royal and fashionable circles of the Old 
World. 

The Fur Kingdom could not endure indef- 
initely. Not only did fashion in hats alter but 
new political and technological changes were 
under way in the nineteenth century which 
were to reduce furs to a minor part in the coun- 
try’s economy and to bring about a radically 
different governmental arrangement. The in- 
dustrial revolution in England profoundly al- 
tered its position relative to world trade. Im- 
ports of food became of increasing importance 
while steamship and railway made possible the 
penetration of continents at a greatly acceler- 
ated speed. Potential food producing areas 
































The June rain darkens the sky but the elevators still dominate the prairie scene. 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 


began to assume a new significance. At the same 
time English ascendancy on the seas made less 
necessary direct political control over certain 
lands. Thus British North American colonies 
were encouraged to establish a Confederation 
in eastern Canada in 1867 and were given a 
definite hope of acquiring the vast lands in the 
West ruled by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The transfer of this land took place in 1870. 
Thus was ushered in the second phase of Sas- 
katchewan history when the area was part of 
the territories under the control of the Domin- 
ion of Canada. 

The territorial period lasted from 1870 to 
1905. This was a transitional period in which 
the area was transformed from an essentially 
fur trading base, dominated by a few traders, 
organized into a vast and ingenious system of 
exchange, serving a small segment of British 
economy, into an agricultural area capable of 
immense production linked by rail and steam, 
with Eastern Canada, Great Britain and the 
world markets. In 1870 the population was 
mainly Indian and Half-breed, as mobile and 
shifting as the immense herds of buffalo which 


they followed, with a few scattered whites. By 
1905 the Indians were largely restricted to 
specific reservations and the first wave of white 
immigrations was already spreading out over 
the plains. In 1870 the Canadian government 
had to work out a new framework of adminis- 
tration suitable for a vast, sparsely populated 
area over a thousand miles away from the cen- 
tral capital. By 1905 the people in the territo- 
ries had already claimed and won a considerable 
share in the government of their own area and 
were ready to assume the full responsibility of 
provincial status. In these thirty-five years an 
immense amount of pioneering work was 
achieved. The building of a railway was only a 
beginning. One thinks, for example, of the hard 
slogging and highly competent work performed 
by surveyors and their assistants who tramped 
literally thousands of miles measuring off the 
millions of acres, chain upon chain. Other pro- 
fessional men arrived, engineers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, druggists, teachers and preachers, to lay 
down the basic organizations upon which a 
modern society rests. Without this basic or- 
ganization the swift development which oc- 
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curred after 1905 could not have taken place. 

The transition did not occur without friction, 
sometimes between the spokesmen for the local 
population and the administrators in Ottawa, 
and sometimes between the different elements 
within the area itself. On the whole the transi- 
tion was made without serious difficulty and 
with marked good sense, toleration and respect 
for law. There was, however, one exception. The 
sudden and complete disappearance of the 


Early artifacts of Saskatchewan dating back 
to about 1400 B.C. Boyd Wettlaufer 
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Archaeologists delve into prehistory as they 
work down through the Mortlach midden. 


buffalo in the early eighties produced a major 
crisis for the Indians and Half-breeds and had 
repercussions on the white administrators, sym- 
pathizers, and traders. The authorities at Otta- 
wa did not fully realize the acuteness of the 
emergency and failed to take adequate relief 
measures in time. A situation which might have 
been handled by local authorities with their 
usual good sense had they received emergency 
supplies for the distressed Indians and assur- 
ances of tenure and relief for the Half-breeds 
thus got out of hand. An armed uprising cen- 
tring around the stormy figure of Louis Riel, 
supported by Half-breeds and some of the In- 
dians, produced in 1885 a sharp thunderclap 
and brief storm in the valleys of the Saskatch- 
ewan. It was doomed to failure from the be- 
ginning but the major military effort put forth 
by the Dominion government had reverbera- 
tions far beyond Saskatchewan though it did 
not stop the fundamental change overtaking 
the prairie lands. 

For ten years after the uprising the contin- 
uing change was relatively slow, then gradually 
the tempo increased. Immigration from conti- 
nental Europe, the British Isles, Eastern Can- 
ada, and the United States began to swell the 
population, especially after 1900. The problems 
of administration in the area became more com- 
plex and the need for independent revenue in- 
creased. The result was the establishment in 
1905 of the Province of Saskatchewan, carved 
in neat lines out of the huge territorial domain. 





























The transition from the status of Territory 
to that of Province in 1905 proceeded smoothly 
because there had already been established a 
measure of self-government. The British tradi- 
tion of government, strengthened by nineteenth 
century parliamentary development in Canada 
and the United States as well as in the British 
Isles, had likewise permeated the community. 
This tradition was characterized by lively de- 
bate, a healthy appetite for office and advan- 
tage, a willingness to compromise, and a respect 
for the law. 

The last fifty years of Saskatchewan's history 
have seen phenomenal changes. In the first nine 
years the activity was almost feverish as 
farmers, merchants, speculators, bankers, pro- 
fessional men, administrators, and the usual 
fringe of versatile, marginal folk were drawn 
into the business of setting up a sound and pro- 
fitable society. In the War, 1914-1918, Sas- 
katchewan revealed for the first time its amaz- 
ing capacity for increased production of agri- 
cultural products while at the same time con- 
tributing men to the armed forces. The ten 
years, 1919 to 1929, were years of adjustment 
and considerable expansion. Then came ten 
years of hard, and, in some cases, almost 
anguished endurance of drought, pests, low 
prices, and international uncertainty. The 
challenge of these years was met not only by 
patient stoicism but by ingenious remedial 
measures, political, practical, and _ scientific. 
The Second World War saw even greater pro- 
duction in Saskatchewan and contribution of 
men and women, not only to the armed forces, 
but also to the expanding industrial centres of 
Canada. The period since the War saw Sas- 
katchewan enter its second great period of ex- 
pansion. Agriculture is still of primary impor- 
tance but is now being supplemented by de- 
velopment in mining and in secondary industry. 
The northern part of the province is beginning 
to assume greater significance and may indeed 
be the chief scene of the next major phase of 
provincial history. 


Looking back over some fifty years of de- 
velopment since Saskatchewan became a prov- 
ince it is interesting to note something of the 
statistical record. The population of the prov- 
ince when it was established was 257,763; in 
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1951 it was 831,728. In 1905 the amount of 
land under crop was 2,104,583 acres; in 1952 
the seeded acreage was 24,199,000. Wheat is 
the most valuable crop, the province producing 
two-thirds of all the wheat in Canada, as well 
as one-third of the country’s oats and barley. 
In 1905 Saskatchewan produced 26,100,000 
bushels of wheat; in 1952 the wheat crop yield- 
ed 435,000,000 bushels. Recent developments 
have raised the value of mineral production 
from $253,000 in 1905 to $50,000,000 annually. 
Oil is also of potential importance. Last year 
oil companies spent more than the entire value 
of mineral production in exploration and de- 
velopment of oil alone. Some promising fields 
have been discovered. The increased business 
of the province may also be indicated by the 
provincial budget. The first budget was ap- 
proximately two million dollars while the 
budget for 1953-4 was over seventy million 
dollars. Capital investment in the province in 
1953 was close to half a billion dollars. 

However, a community is something more 
than a bundle of statistics and there are a 
number of aspects of Saskatchewan develop- 
ment which give to the provincial community 
individuality and perhaps even the uniqueness 
of a special region in Canada. 

The population is of mixed ethnic origin. 
The oldest group are the Indians of which there 
are now some twenty-three thousand. A scat- 
tering of mixed Indians and white people form 
a small fringe who at one time were of special 
importance to the country as interpreters, 
guides, freighters, and buffalo hunters. The 
English and Scottish were early arrivals. Later 
those of British origin came direct from the 
British Isles or from communities of interme- 
diate generations who had lived in Eastern 
Canada and the United States. Those of British 
origin are estimated around 352,000, being con- 
siderably less than half the population. The 
French-speaking, some 52,000, did not come in 
large numbers and are mostly from Quebec. 
The German element is fairly large, about 
136,000. Many of these came by way of the 
United States. Some Scandinavians also came 
to Saskatchewan from Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. Some 62,000 people in the province 
are of Scandinavian origin. There are some 
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A town in prairie 
Saskatchewan. The 
typical social centre 
is the small town or 
village. 
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Mining at Beaver- 
lodge. Fay pro- 
duction shaft in 
foreground, sur- 
rounded by the mi- 
ning plant. Oil 
storage tanks are 
at left, the large 
structure behind 
the mining plant 
is the concen- 
trator, and to 
its right is the 
main warehouse. 





$0,000 Netherlanders. Among these are many 
Mennonites whose ancesters long ago left 
Holland to find a frontier home in East Prussia 
and in Russia and who after years of seeking a 
“promised land” found refuge in Canada. The 
Slavs began coming to Saskatchewan in the 
late nineties; the first large group being the 
Doukhobors. The largest group among the 
Slavs are the Ukrainians who number about 
80,000. The Poles comprise about 26,000; the 
Russians, mostly Doukhobors, number around 
20,000; and there are smaller numbers of Czechs 
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and Slovaks. In addition to these considerable 
groups there are some 3,000 Jews, and commu- 
nities representing nearly every country of 
Central and East Europe, Hungary, Greece, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, etc. There is also 
a scattering of Asiatics, Chinese and Japanese 
and a few Negroes. 

A statistical picture of ethnic origins can be 
very misleading. In the case of Saskatchewan 
it is likely to be most deceptive. In no province 
of Canada, with the exception of Newfound- 
land, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia, 




















Uranium City, mining 
centre in the far 
north. Road in left 
foreground covers 
the 13 miles from 
Lake Athabasca to 
the uranium mining 
area. 





Transportation in 
Saskatchewan's 
northland. Canoe, 
outboard motor, 
and aeroplane all 
play their parts. 














have the people become more assimilated with 


respect to one another. The patches of colour 
on an ethnic map are in reality mostly fused. 
The reason for this lies partly in the physical 
character of prairie settlement. No distinctive 
physical barriers separate one section from 
another, tending to create isolation. Increasing 
mobility has kept extending the range of con- 
tact. In this respect the motor car has had a 
major influence. The common school system 
was of the greatest importance in the early 
days while the mass media of communication, 


radio and moving pictures, impinge now on 
every corner of the land. The evolution and 
severe crises in agriculture required co-opera- 
tive effort by all, during which people learnt to 
work together for simple and elementary needs 
and in the face of common peril. Service in the 
armed forces had the same result. The varied 
ethnic character of Saskatchewan’s population 
gives additional colour and dynamic to the life 
of the community but there is no “racial” prob- 
lem as such. 

There is probably no province in Canada 
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where the local press publishes so much foreign 
news. This is not only due to the fact that people 
of different ethnic origins retain interest in the 
fate of their ancestral lands but also because 
the wheat economy of the province is depend- 
ent on export trade and thus on the general 
stability of international relations. There is no 
“middle west”’ isolationism and the province 
has contributed through voluntary enlistment 
its share to the armed services, often, indeed, 
showing a preference for the Navy. 

Another feature of significance to the Sas- 
katchewan community is the predominantly 
rural character of the province. Regina, the 
capital, has something over 70,000 population 
while Saskatoon, the second largest city, has 
something less than 60,000. Moose Jaw has a 
population of some 25,000 while Prince Albert 
has about 18,000. The other four cities, North 
Battleford, Swift Current, Weyburn and York- 
ton have between 7,000 and 8,000 each. Thus 
no city dominates the area. The typical social 
centre is the small town or village. While 
252,400 of Saskatchewan's people live in towns 
or villages of over 1,000 population, 579,258 
live in so-called rural areas. 
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The rural areas are highly mobile, as men- 
tioned before. Thus the prevailing social atmos- 
phere is one of great friendliness and intimacy. 
The rural life of Saskatchewan has neither the 
strongly conservative atmosphere of the tradi- 
tional rural community, nor has it the sophis- 
tication associated with urban centres. Farmers 
flock to the village or town to participate in 
sports such as hockey, curling, and baseball; to 
take part in religious, fraternal, or political or- 
ganizations; to shop, get a haircut, to have a 
car or tractor repaired; or simply to see “a 
show”. The village is usually an open, relaxed 
and friendly centre, but also untidy, unplanned 
and generally in need of paint. The wheat ele- 
vators dominate the landscape. The school is 
the most substantial building and community 
centre. The rink with its great curved roof 
glares in the bright sun. There are usually two 
churches. The bank, the general store and im- 
plement shop are generally the largest build- 
ings on the straggling main street. If there is a 
square wooden hotel, the beer parlour is likely 
to bring in more revenue than the rooms. The 
garage is one of the noisiest spots, the drug 
store one of the busiest, and the local restaurant 
one of the least attractive. It is in these neigh- 
bourly villages that public opinion in Saskatch- 
ewan takes shape and in spite of their general 
air of untidiness and unfinished enterprise im- 
portant matters are given serious consideration. 
Someone is always found who will advocate a 
new idea, support an old cause, or organize to 
meet an emergent situation. 

This easy social atmosphere which has pre- 
vailed generally since early days has enabled 
the Saskatchewan people to build up large scale 
organizations with relative swiftness. Many of 
these organizations have originated in common 
economic problems. Thus the large scale pro- 
duction and marketing of wheat has been of 
continuous importance. This has resulted in 
outstanding enterprise and initiative shown by 
individuals, corporations and companies. It 
has called forth intelligent effort on the part of 
research biologists, chemists, entomologists, 
soil scientists, economists, and engineers. It has 
been shown in the continuous efforts of govern- 
ments and the university through extension 
services to get the latest knowledge and tech- 


Drilling for oil at Minton. 
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niques into the hands of the farmers. But the 
farmers themselves have not been passive recip- 
ients. Through continuous discussion and or- 
ganization they have taken an active part in 
shaping their own business. 

Thus there has emerged a triangular pattern 
of activity. Private companies buy and sell 
wheat, design and distribute machinery, manu- 
facture fertilizers, and market chemical weed 
killers. They themselves experiment, subsidize 
research, and conduct “public relations” which 
is itself an artistic blend of advertising and edu- 
cation. The university and the government 
through its various departments carry on con- 
tinuous and intensive research into particular 
problems, all the way from grasshoppers to 
glutin, from soils to shortcake, and from fungi 
to fermentation. The results appear in a stream 
of guides and bulletins and in the activity of a 
small devoted band of agricultural advisers and 
extension workers who crisscross the province. 
The farmers are equally active and enterpris- 
ing. They have themselves established their 








Saskatchewan Federated Co-operative Refinery, Regina, a cluster of geometrical shapes set in the midst 
of grain fields. 


own producers’ and consumers’ co-operatives. 
Their Wheat Pool is one of the largest wheat 
handling organizations in the world. It sup- 
ports research and carries on “public relations” 
activity. 

This triangular pattern of private enterprise, 
government activity and co-operative achieve- 
ment characterizes Saskatchewan as a whole. 
In no other province is the pattern so definitely 
developed. Like that of every frontiercommunity 
Saskatchewan’s early development required the 
assistance of governments of the settled and 
matured areas to which they were politically 
connected. However the main purpose of these 
governments was to give sufficient help and 
impetus to ensure the rapid and secure de- 
velopment of a free individualistic society. For 
example, the land policy which transformed the 
public domain of millions of acres of virgin soil 
into individual homesteads was one of the 
amazing transformations of our history. The 
vast subsidiary developments dependent on 
this basic agrarian system were carried out 
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Duck hunting. Saskatchewan prairies provide the largest area for game birds in Canada. 


largely by individual initiative. This so-called 
private capitalistic venture is still the prevail- 
ing form of production and distribution. It is 
by no means exclusive. 

The power of the government was invoked to 
establish certain forms of enterprise which 
seemed beyond the capacity of individual or 
corporate undertaking, or which appeared to 
be of such common benelit that they might be 
regarded as public utilities. Economic crises 
sometimes precipitated governmental interven- 
tion, and at other times the possibility of addi- 
tional revenue was not overlooked. Thus at an 
early period Saskatchewan took over the owner- 
ship and operation of trunk telephone lines. 
Later the government operated liquor stores as 
a means toward social and financial salvation. 
The government was early interested in the 
supply and distribution of electrical power, 
which have more recently become elaborated 
and integrated into a provincial system. A 
government corporation now operates a pro- 
vincial bus system. There is a government 


Fly-casting at the falls on Grease River in 
northern Saskatchewan. 
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Bringing in the spring catch of furs at Lac la Ronge. 


system of fire and motor car insurance. The 
distribution of natural gas is also a government 
monopoly. Other experiments in public owner- 
ship and operation have been, and are being, 
tried. 

In the development of public health services 
Saskatchewan has achieved a nation-wide repu- 
tation. Very early, government assumed re- 
sponsibility for general health standards and 
for the control of epidemics. The private medi- 
cal practitioner, in city and country, continues 
to be the key figure in times of illness. The 
difficult days of the thirties, when illness often 
spelled financial disaster, sharpened the realiza- 
tion that health was everybody’s business. 
Various municipalities experimented with pre- 
paid medical care schemes. Finally, in 1947, a 
government-sponsored, province-wide prepaid 
hospitalization plan was launched. Here the 
triangular pattern asserts itself. The doctors 
“arry on private practices; the government 


runs a province-wide hospitalization plan; local 


co-operative effort maintains hospitals. 


Feeding time for huskies at Careen Lake. 
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University of Saskatchewan, with Saskatchewan River and city of Saskatoon, in the background — 


No province or state in North America has 
had greater success in co-operative forms of 
enterprise than has Saskatchewan. Over 1,200 
co-operatives exist with an aggregate member- 
ship of over half a million. Some of these are 
small local undertakings while others are defi- 
nitely in the category of “big business’. An 
example of the latter is indicated by the fact 
that in 1953 the Saskatchewan Federated Co- 
operative Limited decided to spend five and a 
half million dollars to expand their oil refinery 
in Regina. Thus the economy of the province 
has a flexible framework, its parts providing 
continuing contrast, criticism and correction. 

In the field of sport, hunting and fishing are 
common diversions. Saskatchewan prairies pro- 
vide the largest area for game birds in Canada. 
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“Testament to beauty and learning”. 


Star— Phoenix photo 


In the frosty, tingling days of the fall the crack 
of shotguns may be heard, especially in the 
dawn and early evening as the wheat-fattened 
ducks and wary geese gather before winging 
their way south, or the speckled prairie chick- 
ens, partridges and grouse bob their way 
through the golden stubble. North is the best 
area for fishing and for big game. Hockey is 
played with a terrific enthusiasm matched only 
by the curlers who take their turn when the 
ice is cleared. Baseball and softball in summer 
have almost vanquished soccer and have com- 
pletely put to route cricket which was once 
established here as a gentleman’s game. Tennis 
and golf are popular but have not yet produced 
the unexcelled perfection of Saskatchewan’s 


hockey players. 
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In the fine arts the province has produced a 
number of good painters and musical com- 
posers, as well as a steady export of highly ac- 
complished piano players. Good actresses and 
actors have also brought prestige to their home 
province. A Provincial Arts Board has been set 
up by the government to foster and encourage 
the arts, an undertakiag which is also promoted 
by the university. The annual Musical Festival 
is a notable event in various centres. Two sym- 
phony orchestras have been maintained for 
many years. Altogether the muses are being 
courted with enthusiasm, if not always with 
grace. Saskatchewan has shown promise but as 
yet has not created any outstanding testament 
to beauty with the notable exception of the 
university campus which is one of the most 
beautiful in Canada. Fifty years is perhaps too 
short a span for mature achievement in the arts. 

The Golden Jubilee Celebration in Saskatch- 
ewan has been dedicated very fittingly to its 
pioneers. The pioneer hunter, trapper and 
prairie nomad have almost disappeared. The 
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pioneer farmer who had to devise dry-farming 
methods and other major adjustments, and to 
meet a seemingly endless procession of perils 
and problems—fire, drought, hail, frost, weeds, 
rust, grasshoppers, gophers, sawflies, price fluc- 
tuation, fixed debt, and extensive communica- 
tion—is still with us, showing the same buoyancy 
and energy, the same alternating moods of im- 
patient exasperation and saving common sense. 
The other pioneers, business folk, professional 
men, the administrator, the politician, the 
preacher, the contractor, the worker, the pros- 
pector and the scientist, have also had their 
adjustments to make and parallel problems to 
solve. They too are still with us and continue 
to accept the challenge of a country which is 
not soft and yielding, but which is hard to 
master, immense in its proportions, and exact- 
ing in its conditions for success. From all these 
pioneer efforts a community has emerged 
which has character, confidence, and the pride 
of outstanding achievement in social and poli- 
tical, as well as in economic, affairs. 


A group of Indians at Lac la Ronge. 
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Dr. Roger Bannister of England crosses the finish line to win the mile race in less than four minutes at the 

British Commonwealth and Empire Games in Vancouver. John Landy of Australia, who also ran the distance 

in less than four minutes, is a close second. Some 35,000 excited spectators witnessed the race, which was 
held on the last day of the Games. N.F.B 


Mission Accomplished — 
Objective Gained 


by JOHN W. DAVIES 


Oo. the 7th August, 1954, just as a 
beautiful day was beginning to wane, and 
the mountains and sky were taking on their 
indigo tints, tens of thousands of people, from 
many corners of the earth, stood in the Empire 
Stadium in Vancouver, and took part in the 
closing of the finest sports festival ever staged 
in Canada. Unlike other great fiestas there 
was no wild cheering, nor crack or sputtering 
of fireworks. There was a reverence and dignity 
as if one stood in a great cathedral. Surely this 
was to those of us who are members of this 
great British Empire and Commonwealth of 
Nations, also the closing of another happy, yet 
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even greater than ever before, family reunion, 
and a time of sincere thanksgiving. 

Since that memorable day hundreds have 
said or written “The Games were a great 
success”, yet how many of the vast multitude 
that saw them in Vancouver or on television 
and newsreels, know the real story of the 
Games and the reason for their success. 

While the first British Empire Games were 
not held until 1930, they originated with the 
celebrations known as the Festival of Empire, 
in connection with the Coronation of His 
Majesty, King George the Fifth, in 1911 in the 
Crystal Palace Grounds in London, England. 
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The program consisted of track and _ field, 
boxing, swimming, and wrestling events and 
the Canadian team gained the largest number 
of honours. 

As far as can be ascertained, the honour of 
first conceiving the idea of Empire Games 
should go to Richard Coombes of Sydney, 
Australia, who before the period of the Festival 
advocated their institution, and who after 
that event, continually drew attention to their 
great value. 

No further development took place, however, 
until 1928, when teams from the widely- 
scattered countries of the British Empire 
were assembled in Amsterdam for the celebra- 
tion of the Ninth Olympiad. The splendid 
friendliness between the Empire athletes shown 
at that meeting strengthened the feeling that 
Empire Games should be held in which amateur 
athletes from the Dominions and Colonies 
should meet and compete in the spirit of true 
sportsmanship with the Mother Country. 

In view of Canada’s victory in 1911 it was 
appropriate that it should have been mainly 
through the initiative of a Canadian (M. M. 
Robinson of Hamilton) that the Empire Games 
took definite shape, and were revived at 
Hamilton, Ontario, in 1930. 

Teams came from eleven countries. Whilst 
there was no aggregation of winning points, 
it is pleasing to record that honours were well 
distributed, with the Mother Country 
perhaps right and proper in the premier 
position. 

The success of this meeting provided full 
proof of the existence of the spirit of comrade- 
ship and co-operation between members of the 
British race the world over. During the Games, 
at a council of representatives of the Mother 
Land, Dominions and Colonies, it was decided 
that similar meetings should be held every 
four years, and that a British Empire Games 
Federation should be formed. Accordingly, 
when teams from throughout the Empire were 
gathered together at Los Angeles for the 
Olympic Games in 1932, a meeting of repre- 
sentatives was called and the matter further 
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Earl Alexander of Tunis, who officiated at opening 
ceremonies, congratulates Dr. Bannister on win- 
ning the “Miracle Mile.” Standing with back to 
camera is Sir Arthur Porritt, Chairmanof the Games. 
Bannister is flanked by John Landy (left) and 
Richard Ferguson of Canada who was third in the 
race. Winners of all events mounted similar victory 


stands to receive congratulations and awards. 
N.F.B. 
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discussed. Subsequently, when England, Scot- 
land, Wales and most of the Dominions had 
formed their own National Councils, a meeting 
was held in London, and the Federation con- 
stituted. 

In 1934 the British Empire Games were 
held in London and sixteen countries took part. 
In the games of 1938 at Sydney, Australia was 
host to fifteen countries. Due to the war the 
games were not held again until 1950 when 
twelve countries competed at Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

At the General Assembly of the British 
Empire Games Federation, in February 1950, 
the 1954 Games were awarded to Canada. 
The leading cities in Canada were invited to 
make bids for the honour of staging them. 
Bids were received from Montreal, Hamilton, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, the latter 
gaining the largest number of votes of the Site 
Selection Committee made up of leading sports- 
men throughout Canada. In June of 1950, 
upon the recommendation of the British Empire 
Games Association of Canada, Vancouver was 
officially approved by the Federation as the 
site of the Fifth British Empire Games, and 
the task began. 














Impressive ceremonies which marked the official 
opening of the Games at Empire Stadium included 
a display by massed bands, a military tattoo and 
an Air Force fly-past. N.F.B. 





Competitors in one of the men’s relay races, spaced 
according to their lanes, crouch low, prepared to 


start their dash down the cinder track. 
G. M. Dallyr 








Vancouver had to start from scratch. There 
was no stadium suitable to hold such an 
event, no swimming pool with the required 
facilities, no cycling track, no suitable rowing 
course, and above all no treasury or fund set 
aside for the obvious heavy expense. 

In addition to providing the facilities for the 
competitions, the host country must guarantee 
free board and quarters to the teams for one 
month and is also expected to make a grant of 
approximately 15 per cent of the transportation 
costs of each team taking part in the games. 

In 1950, from contacts with the various 
members of the British Empire Games Federa- 
tion, it appeared that possibly some five 
hundred to six hundred competitors and 
officials would come to the games in Vancouver, 
and an optimistic hope was eighteen to twenty 
countries taking part. However, official invita- 
tions were sent out to twenty-eight countries 
with the final result that only Ceylon, Malaya, 
Malta, and Singapore were unable to accept. 

The twenty-four countries who accepted 
were Australia, Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, 
British Guiana, Canada, England, Fiji, Gold 
Coast, Hong Kong, India, Jamaica, Kenya, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Northern Ireland, 
Northern Rhodesia, Pakistan, Scotland, South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Trinidad, Uganda 
and Wales. The numbers grew from five 
hundred to six hundred, then to seven hundred 
and finally passed eight hundred as the various 
countries found the means to send larger 
teams. 

In Vancouver an Organizing Committee had 
been set up of businessmen and sportsmen and 
representatives from the City Hall, under 
Stanley V. Smith as general chairman. Branch- 
ing out from this executive group were numer- 
ous sub-committees which must have exceeded 
over seven hundred voluntary workers. This 
Organizing Committee was responsible through 
the British Empire Games Association of 
Canada to the Federation in London. 

Few, if any, of these workers had had 
previous experience in the organization of such 
games and only one or two had attended 
Empire Games, and then as competitors. As 
these committees took shape, so the people of 
Vancouver, British Columbia and Canada fell 


Edna Mary Maskell, Northern Rhodesia (far left) 
is shown leaping to victory in the 80-meter hurdle 
event for women. Shirley Eckel of Canada (extreme 


right) was second. International News Photo 
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Before the eyes of the Duke of Edinburgh and a crowd of spectators a green Canadian college crew (fore- 
ground) from University of British Columbia defeated England's best rowing eight. They were coached by 
Frank Read of U.B.C. Rowing competitions were held on the Vedder Canal about 50 miles from Vancouver. 


in with the mammoth job ahead, and gave their 
support. 

A campaign for funds was soon under way 
and firms and organizations gave generously, 
with the many thousands of individuals giving 
and re-giving. The City, the Province of 
British Columbia, and Federal Government 
made grants. 

Sites were sought for the stadium, swimming 
pool, cycling track and rowing course as well as 
available stadia for the other five sports on the 
program. 

Such an undertaking would have been a 
major operation for an established corporation 
with a large experienced paid staff, but the 
volunteer workers pushed on in the face of 
setbacks, sometimes adverse criticism, and 
disappointments, and always the great problem 
of where was the money coming from. Towards 
the end of 1952 an office was opened and a few 
paid staff taken on, with Blair M. Clerk of 
Vancouver as general manager. 

By July of 1953 there still was no sign of 
even the foundations of a track stadium, 
swimming pool, or cycle track, and, although 
in Vancouver it is hard to get out of sight 
of large stretches of water, there was still no 
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suitable rowing course. Within twelve months 
the seemingly impossible had to be done and 
was done. By June 1954 splendid stadia for 
lawn bowling, boxing, cycling, fencing, rowing, 
swimming, track and field, weightlifting, wrest- 
ling were virtually ready. 

The Canadian Association had three big 
responsibilities: to stage a successful meeting, 
to be a good host to the other 23 countries 
taking part, and to equip and place a large 
Canadian team in the competitions. 

Towards the latter part of 1952 it was 
decided that Canada should compete in all 
events, and to do this approximately two 
hundred competitors and twenty-five officials 
should comprise the Canadian team. Working 
on a percentage average of previous games 
teams it was estimated that from $50,000 to 
$60,000 would have to be raised. Another 
financial campaign committee was formed 
with Group-Capt. H. de M. Molson as hon. 
president and Lt. Col. G. C. Machum as 
chairman, with leading citizens from all 
provinces as members. For a while the going 
was very slow, but as the games approached 
the work of the voluntary campaigners began 
to bear fruit. About two months before the 
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Magdalena Swanepoel of South Africa has just 
made the winning throw in the women’s javelin- 
tossing competition. The javelin travelled 143 feet. 


Nafiu Bello Osagie of Nigeria makes a heroic 
attempt to improve upon his mark in the men’s high 
jump. He placed third; while his countryman, 
Emmanuel Ifeajuna, was first. N.F.B 


Most distinguished female athlete at the Games was Marjorie Jackson-Nelson of Australia (far left), shown 


as she won the 220-yard dash for women in 24 seconds to tie her world record for the distance. Fednews 














Swimmers plunge for the start of the finals of the women’s backstroke race in the attractive new Empire 
Pool, built on the grounds of University of British Columbia. Fednews 


The 220-yard dash for men. Don Jowett, New Zealand, was first; Brian Shenton, England, second; and 
Ken Jones, Wales, third. Fednews 








games were to begin the objective was gained 
and passed, and Canada assembled in Van- 
couver a team of one hundred and eighty-eight 
competitors and thirty-four officials, many 
officials paying the greater part of their own 
expenses. 

There was still another big job to be done: 
to find enough qualified officials to conduct 
the nine events. In Vancouver large groups of 
local officials attended and_ studied their 
rarious sports in technical clinics; experienced 
officials were called for from every corner of 
Canada and from the other countries sending 
teams to the games. These officials would 
receive no remuneration and no expenses. The 
response exceeded requirements. 

Housing and feeding of the teams had been 
arranged with the University of British 
Columbia. Within easy distance of the two 
Empire Villages (one for men and one for 
women) were ample facilities and equipment 
for training for the majority of sports, and the 
beautiful newly constructed swimming pool 
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Hoisting 370 pounds over his head is Canada’s 
Douglas Hepburn, who won the weight-lifting com- 
petitions at the Games. He is also world’s cham- 
pion weight-lifter. N.F.B 


was within the campus. Free transportation 
was given by the B.C. Electric Company on 
buses and street cars. Under the able direction 
of Ray Smith, hundreds of volunteers with 
their own cars did a magnificent job meeting 
arriving and departing teams at all hours of the 
day and night, and driving them from the 
village to training points, stadium, etc., without 
charge. 

The Vedder Canal near the Royal Canadian 
School of Military Engineering at Sardis, 
where the rowing teams were quartered, had 
been selected as the site for rowing, and 
here again volunteer workers from Chilliwack, 
Abbotsford, Sardis and other local com- 
munities, together with the Military Engineers, 
carried out a splendid job of work and organiza- 
tion which resulted in one of the finest rowing 
venues in Empire Games history. 

There were many other big jobs in con- 
nection with the games such as_ publicity, 
communications, ticket sales, ceremonial, ac- 
commodation for visitors other than team 
members, traffic control, receptions, and count- 
less details to be checked and rechecked. 

On July 16, teams began to arrive. Some 
came by train, some by regular air route, some 
by chartered planes. Every team was met on 
arrival, and whenever the time of arrival 
was known, an official welcome was accorded 
them at the airport or station. Bands or 
pipers were nearly always on hand. Top officers 
of the Canadian Association and the Organizing 
Committee voiced appropriate welcomes over 
the microphone, and at most of the arrivals 
the Mayor of Vancouver or his representative 
helped in the welcome. Citizens of Vancouver, 
visitors, members of teams previously arrived, 
dared the Marpole Bridge and swarmed out to 
meet Canada’s guests. Press and _ television 
photographers performed their remarkable 
contortions and acrobatics to gain good posi- 
tions. Press reporters hung on every word of 
the colourful ambassadors of goodwill who had 
just completed two, three, and even four days 
of flying to come to the games at Vancouver. 
Hand-shaking, embracing, professional and 
amateur photographers, reporters, officials in 
light blue, dark blue, red or green blazers, 
scarlet-coated Canadian Mounties, city police, 
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A music teacher from Australia, Barbara McAulay, demonstrates her mastery of rhythm on the springboard. 


She was awurded the women’s championship for diving. 


and compatriots in national dress singing 
national airs were all stirring parts of these 
enthusiastic welcomes. Clergymen, business 
executives, and top officials struggled to carry 
the bags of the boy from Uganda or the little 
dark girl from Fiji to the waiting volunteer 
cars. As one witnessed these memorable scenes 
of friendship, one could not help but feel that 
this was the foundation and justification of this 
great family gathering. 


Fednews 


The morning after arrival each team as- 
sembled in their colourful uniforms for the 
official ceremony of the raising of their national 
flag, to denote their residence in the Empire 
Village. Those who witnessed them were not 
only impressed by the ceremonies, but were 
reassured by the sentiments voiced by a mem- 
ber from each team on these occasions. 

From here on the teams concentrated on 
training. Team managers set curfew hours, 
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generally about 10 p.m., but most of the 
competitors needed no prompting to turn in, for 
they were keen and determined to do their 
utmost to win honours for their country. 

With perfect weather, at last the important 
day arrived. The splendid new Empire Stadium, 
bedecked with flags of the countries taking 
part, with the sun just sinking behind the 
majestic mountains, made a perfect setting. 
The noise of police escort motorcycles had 
suddenly stopped. There was a momentary 
hush and then a roar of thousands of voices as 
the Earl Alexander stepped from his car and 
walked to the saluting base. The cheering 
subsided while The Queen was played and the 
guard of honour inspected, and Lord Alexander 
took his place on the saluting base. As the 
band struck up the march and the team of 
New Zealand, the last host nation, entered the 
stadium, the cheering began again, and con- 
tinued as teams in alphabetical order marched 
by, and took up their places. Barbados with its 
single competitor, Pakistan with its grey fur 
hats, India with its pale blue turbans, Fiji with 


white skirts, teams with dark blue blazers, 
pale blue blazers, white blazers, black blazers, 


green blazers and red blazers proudly marched 
by. Throughout this fascinating parade, the 
cheering almost drowned out the music of the 
band, and it did not subside until the Canadian 
team, more than two hundred strong, with its 
scarlet, white-trimmed blazers, last in the 
parade as host nation, had marched by and 
taken its place on the field. 

What a warming and gratifying sight it was 
to all those who had worked so long and 
earnestly in the interest of the British Empire 
and Commonwealth Games, to see those twenty- 
four countries represented on the field. 

Then came a fanfare of trumpets, Lord 
Alexander spoke, and after reading a message 
from Her Majesty the Queen, he declared the 


games open. 








The guns fired the salute, the pigeons were 
released, and W. C. “Bill” Parnell, the captain 
of the Canadian team, with the standard- 
bearers of all countries grouped around him, 
took the Oath of Amateurism on behalf of all 
the competitors. 

The teams then marched off and the official 
opening ceremony was concluded. The evening 
was not yet over, for the splendid military 
tattoo and massed bands rounded out an un- 
forgettable day. 

The facilities and the conduct of com- 
petitions were of high calibre, and the weather 
held good. Records fell by the wayside in the 
majority of events, and in several cases world 
records were equalled or closely threatened. 
Perhaps the most gratifying result of all was 
the wide distribution of honours with nearly 
90 per cent of the countries entered gaining 
places within the first six. Countries such as 
Kenya, Gold Coast, Uganda, Pakistan, com- 
peting for the first time in Empire Games, 
scored convincingly. The men’s high jump 
will be long remembered. Although the hour 
was getting late, thousands remained and 
watched in fascination as Osagie and Ifeajuna 
of Nigeria and Etolu of Uganda, fought it out 
for the final three placings. Inch by inch the 
bar went up until first Osagie and Etolu failed 
at 6’7” but cleared 6’644”". E. A. Ifeajuna of 
Nigeria, with the bar already well over his 
height, went on to win at 6'8”, all three 
beating the B.E.G. record of 6’ 6”. 

By now the world knows the story of the 
famous mile race, when for the first time 
in the history of foot racing, two great athletes, 
Dr. Roger Bannister and John Landy, both ran 
inside four minutes in the same race. How- 
ever, not enough Canadians may know that 
this was also a great race for Canada. Rich 
Ferguson of Toronto in placing third at 
4m 04.6s broke the B.E.G. Record of 4m Ils, 
the Canadian Open Record which had stood 
since 1930 of 4m 14s, the Canadian Native 
Record of 4m 14.8s, his personal pre-games 
best of 4m 13.5s and was nearly five secunds 
faster than any Canadian has run at any time 
anywhere in the world. 

The heartbreaking finish of Peters in the 
marathon, the courageous and well calculated 


One of the more sedate of the competitions was 
the round robin lawn bowling tournament in which 


ten countries took part. It was won by South Africa. 
G. M, Dallyn 
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Cafeteria assistants at Empire Village share the amusement of the Duke of Edinburgh as he serves himself. 
The Duke, who was the focus of attention wherever he went, spent five days at the Games and presided 


over ceremonies on closing day. 


running of the Englishmen in the middle 
distance and distance events, the superior 
sprinting of Marjorie Jackson-Nelson of Austra- 
lia, the versatility of Yvette Williams of 
New Zealand in winning the women’s broad 
jump, the shot put and the discus and reaching 
the final in the 80m. hurdles, and the smooth 
baton passing of the winning Canadian 440- 
yard relay team were among the highlights we 
will long remember. 

As we veterans of sport sat in the box at the 
swimming pool, we were astounded as the 
announcer gave the ages of the competitors 
so many of them yet in their teens, some only 
just entering them. 

Though Australians, South Africans and 
New Zealanders were outstanding in swimming, 
the English in fencing and cycling, South 
Africans in boxing and wrestling, Canadians, 
without question, stole the spotlight in rowing 
by winning the eights, and in weightlifting 
when, with a team of seven, they gained three 
firsts, two seconds, a fifth, and a sixth place. 

For those in Vancouver the week of the 
games was full of thrills and highlights, but 
perhaps the most far reaching was the pres- 
ence of H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh. His 
friendly smiles and acknowledgments as he 
passed through the cheering crowds, his 
informality and genuine interest as he spoke to 
this or that competitor or official, his keenness 
when he attended the sports events and his 


G. M. Dallyn 


words at the closing ceremony, played a great 
part in further securing that wonderful bond of 
friendship that brought twenty-four countries’ 
teams to Vancouver in 1954. 

Canadian competitors, though starved for 
international competition between the games, 
made an impressive showing. The one hundred 
and sixty-eight Canadians who competed in 
the games won medals in eight sports out of 
nine, and brought home twenty-two gold 
medals, thirty-two silver medals, twenty-two 
bronze medals and a total of one hundred and 
twenty-six places within the first six. 

Though she may not have gained the top 
rung of the ladder in the combined competitions, 
we can say without boast that Canada gained a 
well-earned victory by the part she played 
in the staging and undisputed success of the 
games. The success could not have been so out- 
standing were it not for the friendly advice, 
guidance and co-operation of the members and 
officers of the Federation, particularly the 
chairman, Sir Arthur Porritt, the hon. secretary, 
K. S. “Sandy” Duncan, and the willingness of 
New Zealand and other countries, to make 
available all documents and details of the 
previous Games. 

Though many of us will be working on the 
1954 Games for many months yet, I feel that 
we are justified in signing off with 


Mission accomplished Objective gained. 
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Work of man and work of nature harmonize in this 
glowing scene near Huntsville, Ontario, where 
the solid old stone fence round the pasture makes 
pleasing contrast with the delicate tracery of 
boughs against the sky. 


Richard Harrington 
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The curves of nature hewn into straight lines in a tracery of masts on schooners of the Nova Scotian fishing 
fleet. These craft lie in their home port of Lunenburg, renowned for its ships and the men who go down to the 
sea in them, and the craftsmen of Lunenburg have not lost the old art of wooden shipbuilding. In the mid- 
eighteenth century, some emigrants from Switzerland and two hundred families from Hanover, who gave it 


the name of their former home, founded the town. Nova Scotia Bureau of Information 
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Aerial view of the early workings at the “Iron Hill” mine of the Argonaut Mining Co. Ltd. near Quinsam 
Lake, B.C. Note the forest clearings and access roads which indicate additional areas for development. 
George Hunter 
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The [ron Ore Industry 


by JOHN DAVIS 


The author makes grateful acknowledgment of the assistance of Mr. J. P. Lounsbury and Mr. D.C. Johnson in the preparation of this material. 


Dienene AND STEEL; steel and in- 
dustry—to many these terms are synonymous. 
Well they might be. Both are dependent on 
iron and both, in turn, are dependent on iron 
ore. 

Iron ore, then, is the key. No other material, 
except it be coal or oil moves in such vast 
quantities. No other material serves such a vast 
array of uses. Small wonder that a ready supply 
of iron ore has come to be regarded as one of 
the mainstays of modern industry. Small 
wonder, too, that the recent discovery of large 
reserves of iron ore in Canada has been hailed 
as an important milestone in the nation’s 
economic growth. 

Iron, most people know, is a common 
metal.! But iron ore in commercially attractive 
quantities is something else again. Also, it is 
not one thing but many. It may contain as 


1. Iron constitutes nearly 5 per cent of the earth’s crust. 


much as two-thirds pure iron, or it may be so 
laden with impurities as to be verging on plain 
waste rock.? 

Some ores, in other words, are highly 
desirable. Others are less so, and still others are 
useful only as a last resort. The best grades 
often command premium prices since they can 
be used as a “sweetener” in making up blast 
furnace charges. The medium grade ores, 
fetching more moderate prices, usually supply 
most of the steel industry’s requirements. The 
lower grade ores, though they are more 
abundant still, have been simply tolerated. As 
long as the richer material was plentiful, the 
poorer ore deposits were only mined sporadic- 
ally if, indeed, they were mined at all. 

Now, with the impending exhaustion of the 
largest and best known of North America’s 
iron mines, the steel industry’s views on quality 


‘ 


2. Low grade ores frequently contain a large proportion of such gangue materials as clay and silica. Appreciable quantities 
of sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, titanium, or copper may also render its processing more difficult or poison the iron made 


from it. 
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are changing. From now on, greater recourse 
just has to be made to lower grade material. 
Processes will have to be devised for the 
“beneficiation” or up-grading of the leaner and 
less desirable ores. Either that or the steel 
industry will have to mine deeper or look 
farther afield for its future sources of supply. 

This leads us to the matter of accessibility. 
Here again the industry’s views on what 
constitutes a commercial ore body are having 
to be modified. The best of today’s mines, with 
their more accessible reserves running out, are 
having to go underground. The only alternative 
is to investigate ways and means of beneficiat- 
ing the lower grade material which can still be 
found close to the surface. Whatever the choice, 
costs are bound to go up.* Small wonder that 
many of North America’s steel producers 
instead of sinking hundreds of millions of 
dollars into underground mines or into the 
development of ore processing plants, are 
looking into the opening up of new territory. 

This is where Canada comes in. This is why 
Canada, at one time regarded as an iron ore 
poor country, now finds herself in the spotlight 
in so far as iron ore is concerned. 

The presence of iron in Canada has, of course, 
been known for years—one might even say for 
centuries. Bog iron was first mined in Quebec as 
early as 1732. The smelting of local ores using 





The commercial value of outcropping and other 
surface indications can be assessed only after 
drilling. This scene typifies one phase of the 
exploration and development activities in the 


Ungava region of Northern Quebec. = George Hunter 


wood charcoal was practised intermittently in 
the Maritime Provinces and in southern 
Ontario right into the late 1800's. Then nu- 
merous ore bodies took their place in the 1880's 
and 90’s to serve the nation’s first steel mills. 

Yet they had very little raison d’étre, after 
iron ore—the best possible grade of iron ore 
had been found in what were then unheard of 
tonnages. Not only were these new deposits 
surprisingly uniform in character but they were 
also easy to mine, easy to haul to the mills, and 
easy to manufacture into a good grade of pig 
iron. What steel man could ask for more ? 
Unfortunately for Canada every one of these 
readily accessible mines was in the United 
States. Interest in this country’s iron ore 
potential waned. To most people it looked as 
if Canada would never again become self- 
sufficient in so far as iron producing material 
was concerned. 

To the industrial development minded, it 
seemed that some cruel destiny had set the 
International Boundary just a few miles north 
of the fabulous Mesabi range in Minnesota. 
There, in the southernmost reaches of the 
Canadian Shield, is to be found one of the 
largest and perhaps the richest iron-bearing 
formation on earth. It stretches like a great 
carpet a hundred miles long and up to several 
miles wide across the countryside.* In it is not 
just one grade of iron ore but many; rich 
deposits of hematite, often outcropping at the 
surface, and surrounded and underlain by 
vastly greater tonnages of lower grade “‘tacon- 
ites’ —varying mixtures of good ore and waste 
rock which are characteristic of most of the 
other Lake Superior iron ranges as well. At 
best, they are one-third iron. And yet, sprinkled 
here and there, like raisins in a rich cake, are 
the high grade ore pockets, themselves contain- 
ing hundreds of millions of tons of readily 
mined material, seemingly inexhaustible and 
ideal for the manufacture, without further 
treatment, of primary iron and steel. 

After these important iron mining areas were 


3. The President’s Materials Policy Commission (Paley) Report, Washington, 1953, states: “Underground operating costs 
in the Mesabi Range have consistently averaged out at more than twice the cost of open pit operations.” A recent study 
published in the Engineering and Mining Journal (June 1953) states “It costs about $30 an annual ton of capacity to develop 


a taconite mine... 


, as compared with $4 per ton for an open pit and $8 to $12 for an underground mine.” 


4. One formation alone is 109 miles in length, varies from 400 to 800 feet in depth, and dips gradually to the south to a 


width of from 2 to 3 miles. 
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opened in the 1890's, few steel companies, 
either in Canada or the United States, were 
even remotely interested in searching for 
alternative sources of supply. Why should 
they ? Here, only a few miles from cheap water 
transportation lay what seemed at the time to 
be almost inexhaustible tonnages of direct 
shipping ore. Very little effort was needed to 
move it by water into the industrial heartland 
of the continent. As a result, the steel mills 
around South Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and Hamilton turned unhesitatingly to the 
Lake Superior iron ranges as their principal 
source of supply. 

Sixty years and two world wars later, their 
views are changing. Gone is the complacency 
of even a decade ago. The end of the easily won 
direct shipping ore is in sight. 

This vast storehouse of raw materials, from 
which well over 80 per cent of all North 


THE IRON ORE INDUSTRY 


America’s iron and steel products, from battle- 
ships to paper clips, have been made, is running 
out. Some say it will last only a few more years 
at present rates of exploitation. Others say a 
decade or two.° But all of them—steel company 
executives and defence planners alike—are 
agreed on this: something must be done about 
it. Here is why, for the first time in over half a 
century, many eyes are turning to the Canadian 
northland where similar rock formations are 
known to exist. 

What do they see? Their preliminary in- 
vestigations have revealed various iron oc- 
currences, large and small, scattered across the 
Canadian Shield, from the most southeastern 
tip of Manitoba all the way to the Atlantic 
Coast of Labrador. Taconite formations like 
those which have been so prolific in Northern 
Minnesota, rise again in western Ontario. 
Similar deposits have already been outlined 


5. There remains approximately 1,000 million tons of material now classified as open-pit direct shipping ore. This will be 
used up in 15 or 20 years time. The taconites, which can be concentrated by magnetic means amount to some @ billion tons 
above ground and many times this figure underground. The non-magnetic (much more difficult to recover) taconites are 


available in even greater quantities. 


There are often two distinct phases in the life of a mine. On the left may be seen the old open pit of the 
Helen mine near Michipicoten, Ontario. On the right may be seen the head frames and conveyor systems 
of the new underground workings which are prolonging the life of these properties belonging to the Algoma 


Steel Corporation. 





Photographic Survey Corporation, Toronto 
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north of Sault Ste. Marie, on the Belcher and 
Nastapoka Islands in Hudson Bay and, still 
farther eastward, as part of a great iron belt 
commencing in central Quebec and curving 
northward along the Labrador border to 
Ungava Bay. 

As in the Mesabi Range, the truly high grade 
material is to be found in rich pockets here and 
there amongst the poorer country rock. A few 
more raisins are known to stick out again at 
Steep Rock, just west of Port Arthur on the 
Canadian side of the International Boundary. 
After this, they disappear only to be discovered 
again along the “Labrador Trough”, about 
which we have heard so much recently. Here, 
rises what is perhaps the greatest potential iron 
belt in North America. Here, raisins pop out 
all over the place. Here, the length and breadth 
of high grade deposits can once more be meas- 
ured, not in yards but in miles. It is the 
Mesabi all over again but with this difference: 
the deposits instead of sloping off gradually to 
greater depths lie quite flat, often outcropping 
along the surface; hence they are even more 
accessible for purposes of mining and hauling 
away. 

What could once have been a continuous 
band of ore, stretches from the Dakotas through 
Minnesota and across Canada almost to the 


In 1952, open pit mining got under way at Texada 
Island near Vancouver, B.C. Note the relative ease 
with which strip mining and ore carrier loading 


can be carried out at this property. George Hunter 


Atlantic seaboard containing rocks of sur- 
prising similarity. Mineralogists consider them 
to be alike in character. Mining men say 
that the same low-cost mining methods can be 
used in each case. And more and more steel 
men are coming to the conclusion that with the 
establishment of appropriate rail and water 
connections, many of these ores are bound to 
fetch premium prices in the ore markets of the 
world. It seems to be only a matter of time 
before many of these Canadian ranges are also 
echoing to the chatter of the drills, the grum- 
bling of the power shovels, and the clank- 
ing of the ore cars as they are hauled away to 
the docks. Part and parcel of another great 
international enterprise—the St. Lawrence 
Deep Waterway—they are bound to give added 
impetus to the industrial development of 
eastern Canada. 

One should not conclude from this that no 
other significant iron bearing formations exist. 
Commercial production has been reported at 
one time or another in every province of 
Canada except Alberta, Saskatchewan, Man- 
itoba, and Prince Edward Island. Even they 
cannot be ruled out altogether. Sizable iron 
occurrences have, from time to time, been 
reported along the eastern flank of the Rocky 
Mountains. The Canadian Shield, with all its 
potentialities, covers much of the land area of 
the other Prairie Provinces. And the Maritimes, 
with their already long history of iron produc- 
tion, may well contain more interesting pos- 
sibilities. It all adds up to one thing — Canada, 
east, west and centre, is unlikely to be handi- 
capped by a lack of iron ore. 

The first Canadian iron mine to divert 
popular attention away from the main Amer- 
ican iron ranges was Steep Rock. Rumours had 
persisted for years that there was iron to be 
found at the bottom of Steep Rock Lake. Early 
geological surveys supported this contention.® 
And yet, it was not until forty years later that 
the first commercial ore bodies were definitely 
located. Another five years were needed to 
assemble the necessary evidence, to overcome 
the “doubting Thomases’’, and to raise the 
money for Steep Rock’s initial development. 


6. As early as 1897, the Geological Survey of Canada published a map of the Steep Rock area. Included in this map was a 
footnote to the effect that “iron bearing horizon with hematite of good quality appears to be covered by the waters of this 


lake.” 
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Right:—Open cast 
mining involves the 
heaviest types of 
earth moving and 
other construction 
type equipment. 
Note the various 
benches which indi- 
cate the progressive 
removal of material 
from one of the 
numerous ore bodies 
at Steep Rock 
Lake. George Hunter 


Bottom right:—In 
order to gain access 
to the underlying ore 
bodies, it has been 
necessary to dredge 
and drain Steep 
Rock Lake. When 
this photograph was 
taken, the level of 
the waters had al- 
ready been lowered 
by 100 feet or more. 


George Hunter 


Had it not been for the impetus of World War 
II, a much longer period might well have been 
required. As it was, Steep Rock only began to 
be taken seriously in 1939. Yet shipments of 
ore, which commenced in 1945, are now 
mounting rapidly. Last year they amounted to 
nearly a million and a half short tons. By the 
early 1960's, Steep Rock and its environs may 
have an annual capacity of 8 niillion tons, more 
than double Canada’s total production in 1949. 

The Steep Rock discoveries, despite the 
publicity they have received, are by no means 
the only Canadian workings adjoining the 
Great Lakes. Nor were they the first to come 
into operation. As the war clouds were gather- 
ing over Europe in 1939, production was 
revived’ at Algoma’s new Helen and Victoria 
mines. After the completion of present develop- 
ment and mechanization programs, their 
output, now over a million tons, is expected 
to approach the two million ton mark. 

The dominant material in this area, siderite, 
contains appreciable quantities of the valuable 
alloying element, manganese. Sintering at the 


7. The old Helen goethite mine was first opened in 1899 
and finally closed in 1918 due to the exhaustion of its ore. 
Another adjoining mine, the Magpie, operated inter- 
mittently from 1910 to 1921. 


8. By-product iron is already being produced (as iron 
ingot) from Allard Lake titanium-iron ore at Sorel, Quebec, 
(at a rate of 100 thousand tons a year) and from Noranda 
iron sulphides (as iron oxide sinter) at Pt. Robinson, 
Ontario, (at a rate of 75 thousand tons a year). 





mine does two things: it raises the iron content 
of the ore and, also, by changing its physical 
characteristics, makes it a more desirable blast 
furnace feed. For these reasons, about two- 
thirds of the output of the Michipicoten mines 
and sintering plant has been going to the United 
States through the lower lake ports. 

The Sudbury area, long famous as the source 
of much of the world’s nickel, now promises to 
become a producer of iron ore as well. In this 
case, it will be by-product ore.8 As much as one 








s 


To be efficient, underground mining must be carried out on a very large scale. The methods and equip- 
ment used are therefore similar to those employed in some of Canada’s larger base metal operations. 


million tons a year will come from the treatment 
of nickel-bearing pyrrhotite. Previously dis- 
carded during early stages of processing at 
Copper Cliff, this multi-million dollar project, 
besides making possible the recovery of non- 
ferrous metal ores which have hitherto been 
considered uneconomical, will result in a prod- 


Canadian Metal Mining Association 


uct of exceptional purity. Being the nearest 
thing to straight hematite, it will command a 
top price and, at the same time, make North 
American steel producers less dependent on 
overseas sources of supply for this highest of 
all high grade materials. 

There is litthe more than a family resem- 
blance between the latest mining operations at 
Marmora in eastern Ontario and the newest 
iron mines of all—those of Quebec-Labrador. 
Both involve open-pit mining. They employ 
the latest and largest type of earth and rock 
moving equipment. Both have required the 
establishment of new rail and water connections 
on the St. Lawrence River system and both 


projects have commenced operations during 
1954. 

There, the resemblance ends. The differences 
are largely those of scale, though on-site proces- 
sing comes into it as well. Marmora, though a 
sizable development on its own, is a pigmy 


Efficient transportation is all important. Here is 
one of the first diesel trains to transport ore alcng 
the new 360-mile railway from Quebec-Labrador 


to Seven Islands on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Iron Ore Company of Canada 
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To improve the grade and to bestow special 
properties certain ores require surface treatment, 
as in this Algoma sintering plant. The siderite is 
continuously roasted to raise the percentage iron 
content and to agglomerate the fine particles 


of ore. 
Canadian Metal Mining Association 


compared with the giant undertaking of 
Quebec-Labrador. The one has as its immediate 


target an annual output of around half a mil- 
lion tons of concentrates. The other envisages 
an annual output in excess of 10 million tons 
by 1960. Marmora, being much closer to its 
markets, renders economic the on-site pro- 
cessing of its lower grade ores. Quebec-Labra- 
dor, on the other hand, would never have been 
feasible had it not been for the exceptionally 
high grade and on-the-spot accessibility of its 
direct shipping ores. At Marmora, beneficia- 
tion by magnetic separation and agglomeration 
by pelletizing in oil-fired furnaces is to be the 
rule. Up around Knob Lake, all that has to 
be done is to bore widely spaced holes, blast the 
ore into suitable sizes, and shovel it directly 
into the waiting hopper cars. Then, ore trains 
moving by day and by night for five or six 
months a year will take it down to the docks 
at Seven Islands. From there large self-loading 
ore carriers will carry it up river past Montreal 
or down along the eastern seaboard for trans- 
shipment at Atlantic coast ports. 

Some day even these may be regarded as 
mere beginnings. Following Marmora, there 
may be other developments in eastern Ontario. 
Like the scattered mines just across the St. 
Lawrence in the Adirondack region, Canada 
may bring into production its Calabogies and 
Bristols and following Ruth Lake (the first 
active mine in Labrador), there will be the 
Ferrimans and the Burnt Creeks. A decade or 
two from now, there may be half a dozen or 
so beneficiating plants in Canada within a few 
hundred miles of the Great Lakes, each turn- 
ing out hundreds of thousands of tons of spe- 
cially prepared material. Also, by the late 
1960's or early 1970's, there may be a string of 
iron mines from the height of land above 
Seven Islands all the way to Cape Hope’s 


Not only is it necessary to sinter and otherwise 
treat a wide variety of Canadian ores but iron is 
also being produced increasingly as a by-product 
of other metal operations. A high grade pig iron, 
for instance is shown being poured from one of 
the melting furnaces of the Quebec Iron and 
Titanium Corporation at Sorel, Quebec. More iron, 
in a relatively pure cxide form, will soon be avail- 
able as a by-product of two other new plants, one 
belonging to the International Nickel Co. at Sud- 
bury and the other to Noranda at Welland, Ontario. 








Advance on Ungava Bay producing not 10 
but 20 or even 30 million tons of direct-shipping 
ore for the blast furnaces of much of the free 
world. 

Canada, we must remind ourselves, already 
has a large stake in its overseas markets for 
iron ore. The Wabana mines in Newfoundland 
have pioneered this trade. They have been 
producing continuously since 1895. Though 
their principal customer has for years been the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Co., just across the 
Cabot Straits in Nova Scotia, literally hundreds 
of shiploads of Wabana ore have also been 
freighted across the Atlantic to the steel mills 
of Great Britain and Western Germany.’ 

This transatlantic trade, which is now 
approaching 2 million tons a year, is bound to 
continue, for Wabana is unique. The mines 
are subterranean and the entrance is at tide- 
water. Hence, surface transportation costs can 
be pared to a minimum. Also, the Wabana 
reserves are immense for they run into the 
billions of tons. The ore itself is high in iron 
but, because it contains appreciable amounts 
of phosphorus and silica, is unlike that in 


9. In 1953, the shipments from Wabana were as follows 
tons; and Western Germany—0.6 million tons 
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Loading pier on Bell Island, Newfoundland, whence iron ore from the nearby Wabana Mines is shipped 
directly to blast furnaces in Canada and overseas. The ore body runs out under Conception Bay. 





N.F.B 


general use on this continent. This is the main 
reason why its sales will continue, in large 
measure, to be made overseas. 

Our story, so far, has been confined to devel- 
opments in and around the Canadian Shield. 
It has been told as if all of Canada’s operating 
mines were in central and eastern Canada. 
But, we should not lose sight of what is happen- 
ing on the west coast. New mines are being 
opened up and new markets are being develop- 
ed which may become a permanent feature in 
Canada’s iron ore trade. In the late 1930's 
and again since 1951, sizable shipments of 
iron ore have been made from British Columbia 
to Japan. In 1953 alone, nearly a million tons 
were produced by two mines: Texada, a source 
almost within sight of Vancouver, and Quinsam 
Lake, near Campbell River on Vancouver 
Island. 

To date all of this ore has been flowing in 
one direction, namely to the Orient. However, 
there is bound, in time, to be a developing 
market not only in the mills of British Columbia 
but also down the west coast of the United 
States. Should more direct shipping ore be 


: to the U.K.—1.3 million tons; to Sydney, N.S.—0.85 million 
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found close to ocean transport, either along 
the B.C. coast or in the Yukon, it would be 
ideally situated to meet these growing needs. 
Then the sequence of what has been happening 
at Steep Rock and Quebec-Labrador might well 
be repeated in western Canada. 

These are intriguing prospects. But let us 
return to the reasonably foreseeable future. 
What are the prospects confronting Canada’s 
present producers ? Is all the capacity which 
they are now developing likely to be utilized ? 
How may their plans be affected by changing 
business conditions ? These are questions which 
can only be answered by closer scrutiny of the 
corporate, technological, and market factors 
involved. 

For these mines, a very high level of opera- 
tions appears to be assured. Why ? Because 
the major steel companies who will own and 
operate them will do so as part of a much 
more comprehensive plan. With hundreds of 
millions of dollars already tied up in smelting, 
rolling, and other processing facilities, they 
have, through long experience, found it desir- 
able to control their own iron ore (and coking 
coal) reserves. Only in this way, can they be 
assured of a continuous twenty or thirty vear 
supply of raw material. Only in this way can 
they be reasonably sure of the grades of ore 
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which they will have at their disposal. This is 
why, since the late 1930's, we have seen first 
one and then another of the merchant ore 
companies drop out of the picture.!° This is 
why many a U.S. steel company has, on its 
own or jointly, invested large sums in opening 
up fresh iron reserves in Canada. 

The Canadian steel companies have, natur- 
ally, been doing this too. Dosco has been 
drawing on its own reserves in Newfoundland. 
Algoma Steel has ore properties at Michi- 
picoten. Stelco in Hamilton has its own mines 
in the Mesabi Range. Each has continued to 
process ore, the bulk of which was under its 
own corporate control, buying in only those 
amounts necessary for special runs and other 
exceptional blending purposes. 

Cross flows between one country and an- 
other are, therefore, inevitable. Based on sound 
economic considerations, they are likely to 
increase both in volume and complexity. A 
new pattern of trade in fact is being woven 
a pattern based on the increasing “vertical 
integration” of the steel companies and their 
producing mines. More than anything else, 
this will guarantee continuity in Canada’s 
export sales of iron ore. 

Technological factors, particularly those 
relating to the preparation of iron ore, must be 


10. On this continent over 90 per cent of the producing mines are now owned and controlled by their parent steel companies 


Stelco 
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assessed. What is the likelihood, for instance, 
of taconite beneficiation becoming so efficient 
that it largely precludes the search for high 
grade iron ore ? Not too great, if the present 
state of this art is any indication of what the 
future holds in store. 

The mining costs involved in winning this 
lower grade material will always be high. Not 
only is taconite extremely hard but several 
times as much material has to be handled for 
every ton of iron concentrate produced. To 
this must be added the costs of processing. 
These will undoubtedly be high, since they 
will involve a great deal of capital equipment. 
(The non-magnetic ores may have to be con- 
centrated by some such process as selective 
flotation). After this, the fines will have to 
be agglomerated. This means buying in large 
quantities of fuel. Altogether the cost of this 
ore may go up by as much as 50 per cent over 
what it has been in recent years. 

Fortunately, the end product has certain 
highly desirable characteristics of its own. It is 
less costly to transport than even the best of 
the naturally occurring high-grade ores. Also, 
it helps improve blast furnace performance. 
Less coke is required, and because of a shorter 


Operations shap. 
ing upatCanada’s 
newest mine. Ruth 
Lake No. 3,' in 
Quebec- Labrador 
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solid ore. 


time cycle, the amount of capital tied up in 
blast furnaces is reduced correspondingly. 

The balance will still be in favour of the 
direct-shipping mines, however. They can be 
expanded quickly in the event of an emer- 
gency and they can also be carried at less cost 
when business is not so good. The best that 
the beneficiating plant can hope to do is main- 
tain production from the older properties. The 
newer mines in Canada and elsewhere will 
therefore be needed to meet most if not all of 
the “growth” requirements of North America’s 
steel producers. 

The quantity of iron ore that will be needed 
also depends on the availability—as an alter- 
native material—of iron and steel scrap.!! 
Within limits, this scrap can be used in lieu of 
new iron. This is true both in iron foundry 
work and in the open-hearth and electric 
furnace smelting of steel. When scrap is in 
short supply more iron ore is needed. The out- 
look for scrap is, therefore, another of the 
determining factors in the outlook for Cana- 
dian iron ore. 

The fact is that the drafts which have been 
made on obsolescent scrap in recent years 
have been heavy. Salvage drives and excep- 


11. About 50% of North America’s steel production comes from the rewerking of scrap; 50% from “‘new” iron. 
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tionally high prices have caused past accumula- 
tions to be largely used up. The situation with 
regard to current scrap is not reassuring. 
Greater durability has lengthened the life of 
most steel products hence their return to the 
scrap heap is being delayed. Also, an increasing 
proportion of steel contains alloying elements 
which make it difficult or impossible to sort. 
A larger amount of steel, moreover, is going 
into light consumer durables which it is rarely 
possible to reclaim at all. 

From the point of view of Canada’s new ore 
producers, this is reassuring. Iron and steel 
scrap by continuing to be in relatively short 
supply are unlikely to reduce seriously the 
market for their ore — at least for some years 
to come. 

Now as to timing: when, if ever, are these 
new Canadian properties likely to operate at 
anything like capacity ? If long term statistical 
trends are any guide, iron consumption on this 
continent will go up by another 30 per cent 
between now and 1965. Scrap will not be freely 
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available so there is likely to be more than a 
proportionate increase in the demand for iron 
ore. The total North American demand, as the 
experts see it, may go up from today’s 135 to 
around 175 million tons a year ten years from 
now. 

The best that can be expected of the older 
American mines—those which for years have 
supplied most of the steel industry’s needs—is 
that they will hold their own. Most of the 
experts agree that their production may drop, 
beneficiated ore and all, by as much as 10 
million tons. With demand going up and the 
older mines falling behind, a gap between 
supply and demand is developing— a gap which 
might amount to as much as 50 million tons 
in 1965. 

This is why many new mines are being rushed 
into production not only in Canada but also 
in such far away places as Venezuela and 
Brazil in South America, and Liberia in West 
Africa. For strategic reasons as well as good 
sound economics, Canada’s new producing 


Seven Islands is rapidly becoming a major port. This is a view of the docks, ore storage area, and marshal- 
ling yards during the early stages of construction. Note the airstrip in the background. The townsite of 
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Anticipated iron flow pattern in the mid-1960’s in 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River area. 
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Tt DOMESTIC SUPPLY OF IRON ORE IN CANADA* | 


Average in Millions of Short Tons per Year 








Produc- Domestic 
tion Imports Exports Supply | 
1920-1925 0.8 0.8 0.4 1.2 | 
1925-1930 1.4 1.2 0.8 1.8 
1930-1935 0.6 0.5 0.4 0.7 
1935-1940 1.5 1.0 0.8 a0 
1940-1945 1.6 23 06 3.3 | 
1945-1950 3.0 2.8 2.0 3.8 
1950 3.6 3.1 22 4.5 
1951 4.7 3.8 3.2 5.3 
1952 5.3 4.3 3.8 5.8 . 
1953 6.5 4.2 48 5.9 
* Including Newfoundland. , 
Pee 
I 
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Ste. Marie, Ontario. 


properties are likely to get much of this trade. 
Twenty five million is a very rough figure but it 
gives some idea of the tonnages which they may 
be shipping out for North American consump- 
tion ten years hence. 

To attempt to estimate Canada’s overseas 
trade in iron ore is even more hazardous. These 
shipments could continue at their present level 
of several million tons or they could jump out 
of all proportion to present-day contracts. 
High grade ore, from Quebec-Labrador, because 
of its quality, may one day move in considerable 
volume across the Atlantic. Its use would 
relieve European iron makers of one of their 
greatest difficulties, namely the problem of 
producing really cheap pig iron from a blend of 
miscellaneous low grade material and limited 
amounts of relatively expensive Swedish ore. 
After all, Seven Islands is almost as close to the 
United Kingdom and northern continental 
ports as some of their present sources such as 
Sierra Leone. Ungava ore, being still closer, 


Once the ore carriers arrive at the steel plants they must be unloaded and their cargo stored prior to use. 
This is an aerial view of the unloading and cre storage areas adjoining the Algoma Steel Works at Sault 





Photographic Survey Corporation, Toronto 


could probably stand some beneficiation as 
well. On the west coast side, who can tell ? 
Sizable deposits, if and when they are found, 
might mean really big mines shipping to a 
number of destinations up and down the 
Pacific. For this reason, 5 million tons is perhaps 
a modest estimate of Canada’s overseas trade 
in the mid-1960's. 

Altogether, something like 30 million !? tons 
of ore will by then have to be mined, treated 
and transported in Canada. Valued at close to 
ten dollars a ton, this means a new-found annual 
income of around $300 million. It would put 
iron, once the ugly duckling of the Canadian 
mining fraternity, well ahead of copper, nickel, 
and even gold as a source of revenue in this 
country. Add to this the opening up of new 
territory, the building of new avenues of trans- 
portation, and the inherent stability of this 
trade and it looks as if iron in the form of 
ordinary iron ore is bound to bring still more 
of wealth and industry in its train. 


12. Canada would then be the world’s fourth largest producer of iron ore. The U.S. in 1952 mined 109 million tons; the 
U.S.S.R., 55: France, 45; Sweden, 19; the U.K., 18; and West Germany, 17 million tons. 
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Making a recording on a tape machine while flying over the North Pole: I. to r. 


Lieut. J. E. Drummond, RCN, Sq. Ldr. K. R. Greenaway, the Hon. Brooke Claxton 


(then Minister of National Defence), and Dr. L. W. Brockington. 


STAR TO THE NORTH POLE 


BY NORTH 


Nat. Def. photo. 


by Leonard W. Brockington 


From the broadcast made on the C BC 


Mark Twain once said that a bore 
is a man who talks so much about 
himself that you can’t talk about 
yourself. I have been asked to tell 
you the story of a journey which I 
made in March this year. I hope you 
will not find it boring. The peak of 
our travel was to fly around the world 
twice in two or three minutes. In the 
process we found two days and lost 
two days, or, lost two days and found 
two days—I don’t remember which. 
In each brief flash of time and dis- 
tance, we passed through all the 
meridians which our Prime Minister 
crossed in his 35,000-mile journey 
around the world. You will think 
perhaps that all this sounds like a 
schoolboy’s riddle. The answer, of 
course, is that some 10 days ago I 
flew or rather was flown twice across 
and around the actual North Pole. 
I guess we all have in us a little of the 
belief of the old Ulysses that all 
experience is an “arch wherethrough 
gleams that untravelled world”. 

I suppose the story of a journey 
like the journey itself, should start 
from the beginning. On the 27th of 
March, three planes set out from 
Ottawa to Churchill. The object of 
the expedition was twofold. First, to 
give as many representatives of 
foreign countries as possible the 
opportunity to visit Churchill and to 
learn some of the great work which is 
being done there and throughout the 
Arctic, and, secondly, to carry the 
Minister of National Defence and a 
small company of experts and high 
officials to the distant outposts of the 
very far north and the Pole itself. 
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' Trans-Canada network in April 1954.) 


Practically all the ambassadors to 
Canada, except those who bring their 
credentials from behind the so-called 
Iron Curtain, came on the first part 
of the journey. We travelled in the 
DC-5 which took the Prime Minister 
on his world tour. There was issued to 
everyone an arctic kit. As this was the 
kit we carried to the Pole, you may 
like to hear what it was. We were all 
given heavy rubber boots lined with 
wool. We also received the latest 
arctic clothing, which is so much 
lighter than it used to be. To wear 
over our ordinary clothes we had 
nylon trousers lined with some wool 
fibre, a hooded nylon coat like an 
Eskimo parka similarly lined, a pair 
of heavy mitts and over them a large 
pair of skin and fur gloves also wool- 
lined, a peaked cap with earflaps, and 
a pair of dark glasses to prevent 
snow-blindness. Shortly before we 
arrived at Churchill, where the 
temperature was 25 below zero with a 
ground wind of 25 miles an hour, we 
put on these Arctic clothes. We all 
worked hard at Churchill. 

Mr. Claxton gave the ambassadors 
a very clear report of the geography 
of the Arctic, the dangers and line of 
attack that might be expected from a 
potential enemy, and some of the 
measures and strategy designed to 
meet them. Colonel H. A. Millen, the 
very able officer in charge, gave us a 
fine survey of some of the tests and 
trials that had been made, of the co- 
operation of Canadians, Americans 
and British, in that shining example 
of nations working together in a 
great cause. It was interesting to 





hear that in Arctic conditions shells 
and other missiles may fall 10 pe, 
cent short of the distance attained 
under normal temperate conditions, 
and that the old range-tables haye 
now been corrected as a result of the 
Churchill experiments. I learned with 
wonder, as all visitors must, of the 
great variety of research which takes 
place in the Churchill Defence Re. 
search Laboratory. It ranged from 
the intensity of ultra-violet rays jp 
the Arctic sun and air, the use of Reso 
candle lanterns, the study of Arctic pact 
herbs and plants, to an analysis of the and 
life of the 18 varieties of mosquitoes not § 
which live around Churchill. As the from 
Eskimo philosopher-poet says: 
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Cold and mosquitoes for a 
These two pests there 
Come never together the « 
And such is life. that 
Many experiments and _ researches | than 
were concerned with how men’s| men: 


minds and bodies react to the cold/an e 
and the energy that is expended in | passe 
the unusual conditions. The first | troub 
problem is to remove fear and to’ Th 
make a man concentrate on team- | was | 
work, forgetting the obsession of his | we ne 
own discomfort. feet, t 
I was delighted to learn that Can-} Admi 
ada was the pioneer and remains the | most 
leader in the photography of the | jptere 
Arctic. going 
We visited the museum and heard | lynch 
a lecture on arctic clothing and the | seak. 
concentrated foods that are carried | anne 
when brave men walk and fly in th | [ y 
pathways and airways of danger. |ghout 
All the ambassadors went out into the [We t 
barren grounds over rough trails to } cigns 
inspect some of the igloos and snow | bright 
chambers made by the hands of our’ ings « 
troops on duty in Churchill. The | intere. 
ambassadorial teeth chattered in| from 
many languages. We went to the/a gra 
hospital, we saw trappers and Indians Police 
and Eskimos waiting in the out- | from § 
patient department, silent, hopeful, | the A 
hiding their suffering. I spoke to one/ me th 
little Eskimo boy who had been with) else, ] 
the doctors and nurses for some sit | 20-day 
months. He was leaving soon by plane | dog-te 
and dog-team for his home. He had | to join 
not heard, of course, from his mother | where 
and father for many months, nor they | peace. 
from him. But one felt sure that they’ The 
would be waiting to welcome him 4s )journe 
he came back from the white man’ Claxto 
hospital with strength in his step and knowk 
wonder in his eyes and so much t@ ada, a) 
talk about. which 
On Sunday night, after the amba* a delig 
sadors and other officials had re He w 
turned to Ottawa, the Minister and 'panion 
his party, of which I was one, boarded! The 
a North Star on a journey that wast0 to the 
take us to Resolute Bay, 1,100 miles one kn 
north of Churchill; then from Rese |of skill 
lute to the North Pole and _ back; |its str 
thence to Thule, Greenland; from ‘crew ¢ 
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Thule to Goose Bay, Labrador; and 
then home to Ottawa. I would not be 
telling you the truth if I did not say 
that | had many secret fears about 
this journey. Perhaps it was what 
Hilaire Belloc once called “fear 
steeped in exhilaration”. You will no 
doubt smile at those fears, as I did 
afterwards, when I tell you that in the 
final result we spent 38 hours in the 
air, travelling nearly 8,000 miles. 
Except on the run from Churchill to 
Resolute when we dozed, we spent 
ractically the whole period awake 
and flying in bright sunshine. We did 
not see a cloud until about 300 miles 
from Ottawa, and, apart from some 
vicious biting cold on the ground and 
for a very little while in the plane, 
there was no discomfort and not even 
the occasional bump to remind us 
‘that the air has great waves no less 
than the sea. I doubt whether any 
men ever saw so much sun and such 
an expanse of cloudless skies or 
passed Over SO many oceans of un- 
troubled air for so long a_ time. 

The plane in which we travelled 
was heated but not pressurized. As 
we never exceeded a height of 11,000 
feet, that did not make any difference. 
Admirable food was served by two 
most efficient stewards. You may be 
interested to know that as we were 
ging over the North Pole we had 
lunch consisting of tomato juice, 
steak, roast potatoes, green peas, 
canned peaches and coffee. 

I would like to say a few words 
about my companions on this journey. 
We took with us four cheery musi- 
cans who certainly brought several 
bright hours to hospitals and gather- 
ings of lonely men. There was one 
interesting and unexpected passenger 
from Churchill to Resolute. He was 
a grand-looking Royal Mounted 
Policeman, Corporal G. K. Sergeant 
from Saskatchewan. He had been in 
the Arctic for seven years and told 
me that he would not live anywhere 
else. He was leaving Resolute on a 
2-day journey of 350 miles with a 
dog-team over the frozen wilderness 
to join his comrade in the lonely post 
where he helped to keep the Queen’s 
peace. 

The leader and organizer of our 
}journey was the Honourable Brooke 
Claxton. His industry, his energy, his 
knowledge and his passion for Can- 
ada, and the ease and cordiality with 
which he met all manner of men, were 
a delight and an inspiration to us all. 
He will tell you about his com- 
panions. 

The machine in which we travelled 
to the Pole was a North Star. Every- 
one knows how, under the direction 
of skilled young men, it has proved 
its strength and its worthiness. Our 
rew consisted of courageous, experi- 
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enced, and able young Canadians. | 
would ask for no finer representatives 
of this kindly land. Everyone from 
Flying Officer G. R. A. Kyle and his 
world-famous navigator, Squadron 
Leader kK. R. Greenaway, down to the 
brisk and obliging stewards, seemed 
to me to be perfect at their jobs. 
We arrived at Resolute at 4.30 in 
the morning. All the way from 
Churchill to the North Pole our navi- 
gators did not use a magnetic com- 
pass but a gyro compass, for the mag- 
netic pole is some 150 miles south- 
west of Resolute. I understand that 
the use of the gyro compass involves 


checking one’s position every 20 
minutes with some celestial body 
the sun, the moon and the stars. 


There was plenty of sun with which to 
check it. We set out from Resolute to 
the Pole dressed in our arctic clothes 
at about 6.30 in the morning. It had 
been daylight nearly all night and 
all the way of our journey we were 
accompanied by bright sun and blue 
skies. After we had returned, we were 
told that we had carried a month’s 
rations for the whole party and arctic 
sleeping bags identical with those 
which were used in the climbing of 
Everest. All these supplies we carried 
in case an accident happened and we 
had been able to live on the ground 
or in the fuselage of the plane until 
we were picked up. I think I was glad 
that we had not been told of these 
precautions before we set out. From 
Resolute and to and from the Pole 
we travelled a total distance of about 
2,200 miles. I wish I had the skill to 
describe the land and sea over which 
we passed. The sky was uniformly 
blue. The landscape and seascape 
reflected all the delicate and changing 
beauties of sun and of snow. We left 
real land behind us some 400 miles 
north of Resolute. On the way 
up to the Pole we skirted a great 


mountain range on Ellesmere Island, 
where as far as the eye could see there 
were peaks ranging from 2,500 feet 
to 10,000, and others on Axel Heiberg 
Island, and more again on the way 
home from Ice Island. We saw a 
little green open sea and once or 
twice a radiant arctic rainbow where 
the sun and the mist joined with the 
sheen of the ice crystals. We heard 
no sounds except the noise of the 
engines of our plane, although we 
could be sure that sometimes in the 
frozen seas beneath us the ice cracked 
and growled and roared and howled. 
I think we all felt in our hearts a sort 
of religious hush as through the 
crystalline atmosphere we passed over 
the frozen brittleness and the icy 
stillness beneath us. The mountains 
which we saw stood immaculate in 
white adoration. Where once there 
had been chaos and a multitudinous 
mighty movement of land and sea, 
time had merged it all into the 
greatest stillness and the greatest 
loneliness in all the world. Once or 
twice we seemed to be looking on 
towering cathedrals of ice, where the 
mighty organs were frozen and all 
the choirs silent. It seemed some- 
times, too, as though the numberless 
laughter of the sea had been trans- 
formed and fixed forever in the grim 
grinning of death. Everywhere were 
majesty and awe, solemnity and sub- 
limity. As we passed over the moun- 
tains and the illimitable prairies of 
white desolation, I am sure that 
many of us thought not only of the 
emptiness where there is nothing save 
the primeval wonders of the Creator; 
we thought also of the living memory 
of brave men, many of whom had died 
long years and many “a grief ago”’ in 
their vain endeavours to reach the 
place to which we were going with 
such speed in such comfort. I could 
not help thinking of Hearne and 


The mountains or northern Ellesmere Island between Alert and Eureka. 
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Dept. of Transport photo by Wilf Doucette 








Franklin, Parry, Nansen, Peary, 
Nares, Amundsen and a host of heroes. 
The Polar Sea itself was criss-crossed 
and ribbed and ridged with the 
drifts of snow and ice that the wind 
had fashioned. 

As we approached the Pole, I sat 
with the radio operator and listened 
to a propaganda broadcast in English 
coming from Moscow. I was not 
converted. A little while before our 
operator had picked up weather sig- 
nals from a station in Siberia. I 
learned with surprise that the high 
air over the Pole is warmer than it is 
in similar heights over tropical lands 
and that the climate of the Arctic is 
said to be growing milder, and in each 
year there is a slight lengthening of 
summers and a slight waning of win- 
ters. During our entire flight we were 
never out of contact by radio. Every 
30 minutes we reported our position, 
our flight weather, cloud conditions 
and other information. On our return 
over the Pole to Resolute Bay, we 
worked by radio with Thule in 
Greenland, with Resolute Bay, with 
Ice Island and Frobisher Bay, another 
lonely Canadian outpost. While 
directly over the Pole we passed and 
received reports by voice direct to 
and from Resolute and Thule. The 
signal both ways was loud and clear. 
Flight Lieutenant O. A. Milner, the 
radio officer, said to me that through- 
out our complete trip we received 
excellent co-operation and friendly 
assistance from all ground radio 
stations. They carried our radio 
frequencies well and kept a close 
watch on our progress. This spirit 
of friendship and good-will, he said, 
is a well-known code of our north 
country. 

When we were approaching the 
Pole and crossing it, we all made a 
recording on a tape machine which 
we took with us for the purpose. 
As this is probably the first time that 
any voices have been recorded over 
the Pole and certainly the first time 
that Canadian voices have been re- 
corded, I am going to give you a 
few sentences as they were actually 
spoken and recorded from the top of 
the world. For we were on top of the 


like it. Here is the 


world and felt 
recording: 


Squadron Leader kh. R. Greenaway, the 

navigator 

“Winds on the flight have been 
from the northeast around 25 knots 
and the visibility has been good, with 
some ice crystal fog, but rather un- 
restricted visibility over the polar 
pack. On this flight the pack from 
the north, from the side of the archi- 
pelago to the Pole, has been solid, no 
open water except within the last 
20 minutes to the Pole, which is about 
the first time I have seen it this way 
in two or three years.” 


Hon. Brooke Claxton, Minister of Na- 

tional Defence 

“Squadron Leader Greenaway, 
whom you have just heard speaking 
to you, is one of the great arctic 
navigators, and has done probably 
more work in his field than anyone 
else. That helps to account for the 
fact that we arrived at the Pole 
(or so we were told) right on the dot. 
The Pole is, of course, a flat sea of ice 
8,000 feet below us. This has been an 
extraordinarily smooth flight and 
quite uneventful in every way, but 
naturally it is a great thrill for the 
Canadians on board to get to the 
most northerly point on earth and 
also of Canada. Now, the purpose of 
this trip is to enable defence officials 
of Canada and the United States to 
see as much as we can of the Arctic. 
There is a great deal of talk about 
continental defence, and, unquestion- 
ably, additional measures are going to 
be taken. Consequently, we took ad- 
vantage of this trip to bring with us 
the Honourable Douglas Stuart, the 
United States Ambassador to Canada 
and Dr. John H. Hannah, the Ameri- 
can Chairman of the Permanent 
Joint Board on Defence. Also, there is 
General A. G. L. McNaughton, the 
Canadian Chairman of the Per- 
manent Joint Board on Defence, and 
other officials.” 


Hon. Douglas Stuart, U.S. Ambassador 
to Canada 
“I am experiencing the greatest 
thrill of my life. I have heard about 


The weather station at Resolute on Cornwallis Island. 
Dept. of Transport photo by Wilf Doucette 
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the North and wondered about ; 
Here I am at this very moment flying \. 


over the North Pole and around th, 
world in about one minute and a half 
Thanks to the courtesy of the 
Minister of National Defence, Brook. ] 
Claxton, and the Canadian Goverp. ] 
ment, we have had a perfect flight op 
this beautiful day and I will 
eternally grateful for this privilege 
an experience which few people will 
ever have and which I will probably | 
never have again.” 


had | 
| radii 


Gordon Robertson, Deputy Minister of | 
National Resources — ° 
W 
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“It is a great experience to sit here 
in this RCAF aircraft and look dow, 
below, to see nothing but miles and tem] 
miles of white expanse with here and zero 
there a ridge thrust up by the great! vent 
pressure of the ice down  below.| peki 
Occasionally there is an open lead of by s 
water even though the temperatur| with 
on the ground is 40 degrees below) spok 
zero. The current and the pressure d| ys w 
the wind create these great cracks ip igloo: 
the ice. We are directly over the| the f 
North Pole. It is wonderful to realize imag 
that there is no direction but south,| motic 
that there is no time here, and that pictu 
the sun we see in the sky at this) He y 
moment is not going to set for an- “pin- 
other six months.” whet 

On the way back we made a detour} gp in 
in order that we might pass over an} With 
ice island known to the Americans }*yp” 
as T.3. It is some 315 miles south o [ yillag 
the Pole. On it are three prefabricated | eyer | 
houses, in which are living six Ameri |] hea 
cans. Ice Island is nine miles by six, | mos y 
and is a drifting body of ice. The} 19 po 
Americans have been there, I believe, There 
for some four months and consist | sary ) 
some men from the air force and! man 
some scholars from the Cambridge! whet} 
Research Foundation. They are| walru 
studying weather, Arctic living com) bourh 
ditions, and such forms of minute) their 
Arctic life as they can discover. Ther their 
have an air strip and are regularly) hands 
visited by ski planes carrying sup} camer 
plies. I am told that if they stay there | noses, 
for too long a time there is a po/at R 
sibility that their island will drift} pleas: 
over the Pole into territory controlled) Canac 
by the Soviet. They'll be off ©, tough 
Philadelphia before that. We first gol) world. 
in touch with them about 300 miles of the 
away from their island and our radi} sprout 
operator was able to speak to them | direct 
We picked up their radio beacon ove) and a 
200 miles away and the operator | men , 
Ice Island gave us his weather con! grand 
ditions every 30 minutes. His grount) our be 
temperature was 45 below zero with) To. 
a great wind blowing. He told OW) spirit 
operator that they were all gettitf) would 
on very well and that they live! | tiseme 
much better than one might expe] which 
When we passed their lonely island 
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_ | of ice we wished them good luck and 
Out it) shanked them for their help. 
t flying As we came home, I thought we 
ind the had gazed at eternity with its white 
a half | radiance unstained. 


f the 
Breall I saw eternity the other night 
overn. Like a great ring of power 
ight on and endless light 
vill he All calm as it was bright 
ivilege, And round beneath it, time 
le wil in hours, days, years 
obably Driven by the spheres 

Like a vast shadow mov'd in 

which the world 

ister of And all her train were hurl'd. 


We returned to Resolute after our 
it here | 9.990-mile flight exactly on the dot 
< down of time. When we got there the 
eS and temperature was about 40 below 
‘re and, gro with a 40-mile wind blowing. We 
e great) went out in a snowmobile to visit an 
below.| Rskimo igloo village and were met 
lead of | hy some dog-teams. We had _ talks 
prature| with the Eskimos, some of whom 
below spoke a little English, and those of 
sure of us who could get inside visited the 
acks ip igloos. In the so-called living room of 
er the the first igloo somebody with a fine 
realize imagination or a vain hope of pro- 
south, motion had fixed Mr. Claxton’s 
id that picture to the inside wall of snow. 
at this) He was much teased about being a 
‘or an- “pin-up” boy in an igloo. I asked him 
whether he would rather be pinned 
detour} up in an igloo or pinned down in one. 
ver a} With unusual brevity, he just said, 
ericans }“up”. I found the cold at the Eskimo 
muth of [ yillage severer than anything I had 
ricated | ever known. I was not surprised when 
Amer- | | heard that the four families of Eski- 
by six, | mos who live near Resolute had killed 
e. The | 19 polar bears on the ice this winter. 
welieve,, There is a very admirable and neces- 
sist of | sary rule in the Arctic that no white 
‘e amd} man is allowed to hunt any game, 
ibridge| whether it be caribou, polar bear, 
‘yY art) walrus or ptarmigan, in any neigh- 
g con) hourhood where Eskimos depend for 
minute) their sustenance upon the skill of 
. They their hunting. After a great deal of 
zularly handshaking and the clicking of 
g sup) cameras and perhaps the rubbing of 
y thert| noses, we came back to headquarters 
a pot/at Resolute. There we had the 
I drif | pleasure of meeting some 60 young 
trollei| Canadians who have one of the 
off © toughest and loneliest jobs in the 
rst g0| world. They are all young and many 
) miles}of them have grown beards which 
rrad|sprout in a variety of colours and 
them. directions. We had lots of converse 
m ovet}and a merry evening with the young 
tor on| men and found them as always a 
er col! grand cross-section of the youth of 
grou | our beloved land. 
‘0 with) To give you some idea of the high 
Id OW spirit of these young Canadians, I 
getting | would like to read to you the adver- 
el! tisement of the so-called hotel in 
expec! which they lived. I have anticipated 
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In the few years since iron 
production began to assume a place 
of importance in Ontario's mining econ- 
omy it has come a long way. Production last 

year from the Algoma Ore Properties and Steep 
Rock totalled nearly 3,000,000 tons, worth more than 
$23,000,000—and increased capacity is anticipated. The nickel- 
copper ores of the Sudbury basin are to be tapped to the extent of 
possibly another million tons per year, and the prospect of an en- 
tirely new field near Kirkland Lake is being investigated. Ontario's 


iron ore potential is still a growing factor in a giant industry. 


THE ONTARIO 
DEPARTMENT OF MINES 


HON. PHILIP T. KELLY H. C. RICKABY 
Minister of Mines Deputy Minister 
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P.R. 280. 


P.R. 283. 


P.R 284. 


285. 


LA PROVINCE DE 





has recently issued the following 
reports:— 


PRELIMINARY REPORTS 


Nipisso Lake Area, Saguenay 
Ceunty, by Howard R. Hogan. 
Mining properties and de- 
Abitibi-East 
and Rouyn- 
counties during 
1950 and 1951, by R. B. 
Graham, W. N. Ingham, W. 
G. Robinson and W. Weber. 
Gamache Area, Abitibi-East 
County, by Paul E. Grenier. 


velopment in 
Abitibi - West 
Noranda 


Rrongniart - Lescure Area, 
Abitibi-East County, by H. 
B. Lyall. 

Johan Beetz Area (West half). 
Desherbiers and Johan Beetz 
townships, Saguenay County. 
by Gerald E. Cooper. 

Mining properties and de- 
velopment in the Chibouga- 
mau Region, Abitibi-East and 
Roberval Counties during 1952, 
by R. Bruce Graham. 
Preliminary Report on South- 
west Quarter of McKenzie 
Township, Chibougamau Re- 
gion, Abitibi-East County, by 
J. R. Smith. 


Preliminary 
Wacouno River 
uenay County. by 
Blais. 

Preliminary Report on Géri- 
do Lake Area, New Québec. 
by Robert Bergeron. 


Report on 
Area, Sag- 


Roger A. 


Preliminary Report on Sur- 
prise Lake Area, Abitibi-East 
County, by A. N. Deland. 

Report on On- 
Pontiac 


Preliminary 
slow-Masham Area, 
and Gatineau Counties, by 
R. J. E. Sabourin. 


Preliminary Report on 
Rosaire-St-Pamphile Area, 
Montmagny and L'Islet 
Counties, by J. Béland. 


Charpeney-Coopman Area, 
Saguenay County, by M. A. 
Klugman. Map. No. 1036 at 
1 mile to the inch. (1954). 


Ste-Justine Area, Montmag- 
ny. Bellechasse and Dorches- 
ter Counties, by W. A. Gor- 
man. Map No. 1037 at 1 mile 
to the inch. (1954). 


These reports and other geological in- 

formation will be supplied upon request 

to the Technical Information Division, 
Department of Mines, Parliament 


Buildings, Quebec, Canada. 


Hon. W. M. Cottingham, 
Minister 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES 


A. ©. Dufresne, 
Deputy Minister 
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the censor by making a few neces- 
sary omissions: 


Welcome to Resolute Bay Hotel 

Reasonable rates 

In the heart of Canada’s North 
Land 

Surrounded by miles and miles 
of nothing but miles and miles 

The service is poor 

The climate is hell 

But you've got to stay here 

There is no other hotel 

Finest bar in civilization 

The Town of Resolute pro- 
nounced Desolate 

Choice housing sites near bus 
and car lines 

Used dog sleds and polar bear 
skins for hire... 


On the morning flight from Reso- 
lute to Thule we passed over some 
more miraculous mountain scenery. 
We approached Thule earlier than we 
had been expected and were spotted 
on the radar. Perhaps it is a good 
omen that in view of that fact we 
were met some 60 miles out by a bevy 
of jet fighters. They came to see who 
we were. They were apparently tak- 
ing no chances on our peaceful in- 
tentions. 

You have no doubt read about 
Thule in many magazines. Three 
years ago it was an Eskimo village. 
Today it houses 4,000 men and four 
women who are all nurses in the 
hospital. I have not time to speak of 
its great transmission system and 
tower, (the second highest building 
in the world) its hospitals, its ware- 
houses, its huge hangars, the great 
six-engined atomic bombers soon to 
be superseded by 10- and 12-engined 
machines and all the other wonders 
of American speedy skill. 

On our way from Thule to Goose 
we saw a coastline of magnificent 
fiords, many great mountains and 
once or twice we were enchanted by 
the beams of the aurora and the 
flood-lighting of the great skies with 
the flash of the northern lights. 

Goose Bay with its miles of run- 
ways and its huge air-field, its lovely 
residential district, and its Robert 
Leckie modern school, I thought the 
happiest community of all those we 
visited. 

Now it is not for me to analyze 
the great work for peace and for 
possible war which is being accom- 
plished. It is all a challenge to a 
challenge—the challenge of defence 
to the challenge of attack. It has 
within it a great hope of peaceful 
usefulness. I saw enough of weather 
stations, and air-fields, and radio 
communications, and radar, to know 
that the spots we visited are an in- 


tegral and important part of th 
strategic air defences under the cop, 
trol of the United States of Americ, 
and its allies, and linked in one greg 
chain from Colorado Springs to gj 
the distant places ofthe earth when 
a possible invader may come ty 
threaten our freedom. The flying ¢ 
our flag side by side with the Stax 
and Stripes means all the good-yjj 
and unity of work and purpose tha} 
you would wish. I was amazed g 
the educational work which is being 





Be 


done and the devotion to all sorts ang | repo 
conditions of research. I was thrilled | Bolu 
to notice the discipline and cleanlines | Tho! 
and the high standards of civilized | best 
order which were maintained! anye 
wherever we went. At Churchill unde | The 
Colonel Millen and at Goose Bay thes 
under Group Captain Ball the fines | suns 
traditions of the Canadian Army and, rigou 
Air Force were blossoming befor | heat 


our eyes. It seemed to me tha 
scientific knowledge was being applied 
and extended in some of these small 





quicl 
mov! 
edito 


places with splendid vision and that| often 
no little town in the whole world) islan 
was in many respects more important, are | 


to our free life than the outpost ¢ 
Churchill. Above all, I was proud of 
my fellow citizens maintaining all the 
best standards of patriotic service iy 
places where life was hard and lonely, 
For all the years of my life I shall 
carry with me many vivid memories 
of this journey. I shall recall the 
ineffable beauty of the aretie 
mountains, the blue sky, the green 
waters, and the shining whiteness ¢ 
earth and sea. I shall remember my 
fleeting glimpse of the eternal. I shal 
think of the nimble and the 
courageous Eskimos. I shall not low 
the vision of bright-eyed children @ 
of the little Eskimo going home to his 
family after his sojourn amongst the 
strange white men. I shall neve 
forget the kindness of all who me 
us and talked with us and the skilld 
the strong young masters of the North 
Star which took us to the Pole. I shal 
know that the future of this land isi 
brave and noble keeping as long asi 
breeds young men like those who hav 
given up and give so much to proted 
all that free men hold dear. If I wer 
to sum up the most exhilarating an 
invigorating experience of my jour 
ney, I should do it in the words ¢ 
that most beloved of Canadian poets 
my friend, Ned Pratt 


I have caught the sense 

Of life with high auroras and 
the flow 

Of wide majestic spaces; 

Of light abundant; and of 
keen impassioned faces, 
Transfigured underneath its 

vivid glow. 
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THE TRAVEL CORNER 


About Bermuda 


Bermuda is as hospitable as ever, 
reports our Assistant Editor, Malvina 
Bolus, who was there in September. 
Though September is not one of the 
best months, it has much to offer to 
anyone seeking rest and relaxation. 
The hurricanes kept their distance, 
the sea was blue and inviting, and the 
sun shone every day. In fact, after the 
rigours of the Ottawa summer the 
heat was almost overwhelming and 
quickly induced that state of slow- 
moving indolence which our harassed 
editor felt that she needed and which 
often takes some time to achieve. The 
island’s chief attractions, in her view, 
are the leisurely pace of every-day 
life and the smiling friendliness of the 
Bermudians. And, of course, every- 
thing is done to ensure the comfort 
and happiness of the visitor, whether 
staying at one of the luxurious hotels 
or one of the charming guest-houses. 

For the active there is plenty to do: 
wimming, water-skiing, sailing, fish- 
ing, golf, tennis, dancing and, in a 
milder way, visiting various places of 
interest in the flower-decked island 
by taxi (speed limit twenty miles per 
hour), bicycle (power assisted), ferry 
bus, or carriage, with countless pros- 
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poets, | 


pects for photography or sketching. 
Time must also be allowed for shop- 
ping, for imports from many countries 
offer the temptations of an interna- 
tional bazaar. Incidentally. Miss 
Bolus was glad to see that more use 
was being made of native cedar: be- 
sides small souveniers, such as paper- 
cutters and carved pins, local crafts- 
men make trays, tables, dressers, and 
other pieces of furniture from this 
attractive, aromatic wood. 

Our traveller, whose pastimes tend 
to quiet pursuits like bird-watching, 
observed among Bermuda’s compara- 
tively few species nothing foreign to 
Canada except the elegant longtail or 
tropic-bird which nests on the rocky 
coast. After a passing interest in the 
ubiquitous chameleons, her attention 
reverted to the sea and she became an 
ardent fish-fancier, or ‘“‘schnorkel 
snooper”, returning with tales of 
angel-fish feeding out of her hand and 
grunts nudging her in the ribs. 

Visitors are finding new delights in 
the colourful fish that live among the 
coral reefs and good facilities are pro- 


| vided for the enjoyment of this under- 


water world. A visit to the Aquarium 
is a recommended preliminary, for 
here fantastically coloured (and some 
keep changing colour to make it more 
interesting) and weirdly shaped fish 
some attractive and some repulsive 

can be identified. Those who do not 
want to get wet while continuing 
their explorations may sail over the 
coral reefs in a glass-bottomed boat 
to view marine life in its natural sur- 
roundings. 

With goggles and flippers anyone 
can swim from the beaches and make 
the acquaintance of strange and beau- 





tiful fishes; with a schnorkel he can 
enjoy a longer, uninterrupted view. 
For the more enthusiastic there is 
aqualung-diving and deep-sea diving 
with a helmet. By these means the 
wonders of a reef may be investi- 
gated and, with the aid of a guide, the 


Embarking at Flatts Inlet, Bermuda, for a deep-sea diving trip. 














Looking over the gardens of a Bermuda guest house to Hamilton across 


the head of the harbour 


novice can learn to distinguish be- 
tween sponges and corals, plants and 
animals, and acquire the technique of 
handing a morsel of food to a hungry 
anemone or holding firmly to a mussel 
shell while a group of striped bream 
tug vigorously at its contents. It is 
one of those fascinating experiences 
that add to the lure of Bermuda. 


Viney fatk 


St. Petersburg, Florida 
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TRAVEL FILMS 

Since not everyone can travel when 
or where they wish, we would like to 
draw attention to the pleasures of 
what we shall call vicarious travel. 
One way of enjoying it is by curling 
up before your own fireplace with a 
well written travel book. Another is 
by watching television. And _ still 
another is by organizing a group of 
fifteen or more persons to watch 
16 mm. travel films in a public hall. 
Canadian Pacific Railways have a 
library of such films, which are avail- 
able to groups free of charge. Upon 
request they will furnish a catalogue 
listing the films and containing notes 
on their contents and running times. 
Most are in colour. Some have sound; 
some are silent. The majority deal 
with Canadian subjects. The bor- 
rower is responsible for shipping 
charges. Sound projectors may be 
rented. As the films must be obtained 
from the C.P.R.’s office in Montreal, 
borrowers should make their requests 
well in advance. 


* * * 


SAMPLING THE CRUISES 

A change, as the rather trite saying 
goes, is as good as a rest. In order to 
obtain the maximum both of stimula- 
tion and rest, we can think of nothing 
better to recommend than an ocean 
voyage to South Africa. Two very 
comfortable passenger vessels, the 
“S.S. African Endeavor” and “S.S. 
African Enterprise” of Farrell Lines, 
sail from New York to African ports. 
They go by way of Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, Durban, Lourenco Mar- 
ques and Beira, and returning call at 
Durban, Port Elizabeth and Cape 
Town. The “African Endeavor” is 








expected to leave New York q| 
January 20, 1955; the “African Bp, 
terprise’”’ on March Ist. Cargo ships 


of the same line, which have room fo | 


12 passengers, sail from New York 
approximately every ten days fo 
ports in South, East and West Afric 
Fare on the “African Endeavor” ap¢ 
“African Enterprise’, one person jp 
private room, about $1,050 on 
way. Aboard the cargo vessels op 
which rooms are shared with one or 
two other persons fares are consid. 
erably lower. 
* aa . 


The “Caronia” along with the 
“Mauretania” will be making cruises 
to the West Indies and South America 
between now and spring. The Cunard 
Steam-Ship Company has planned 
seven voyages, lasting from 12 to 9% 
days, for the vessels. On January 4 
1955, the “Caronia” sails from Ney 
York on a 13-day cruise for which the 
minimum fare is $325. The “‘Maure. 
tania” leaves on December 29, 1954 
on a 29-day cruise which will include 
Lima, Peru, in the itinerary for the 
first time. Minimum fare is $795, 
Shorter trips will be made by the ship 
following this one. Fares for these, 
which last from 14 to 17 days, start at 
$385. Among the ports of call for the 
various cruises are Nassau, La Guaira, 
Curacao, Kingston, Barbados, Gre. 
nada, Havana, St. Thomas, Marti- 
nique, Cristobal, Balboa, Callao (the 
port for Lima), Port-au-Prince, Ap- 
tigua, Trinidad and St. Lucia. 


* aad ~ 





Those who prefer informality and 
small groups while cruising may be 
interested in the leisurely “vagabond 
cruises” of Canadian National Stean- 
ships’ three cargo vessels, the “Cana 
dian Constructor”, “Canadian Chal 
lenger” and “Canadian Cruiser”. Each 
has accommodation for 12  passen- | 
gers. The cruises, which originate in| 
Halifax and terminate at Saint Joho, | 
take about 40 days. Ports of call im 
clude St. Kitts, Barbados, Grenada, | 
Trinidad and Georgetown, British) 
Guiana. A single room for the round 
trip costs $645 and a shared room 
$517. | 


+ * . 





DOMESTIC NOTES 

Anyone planning a drive next 
spring through New Brunswick inte 
Maine, U.S.A., will be interested in 
the new car-ferry across the mouth o 
the St. Croix River. By taking the 
ferry, which runs every day except 
Sunday from spring to fall, you 
eliminate a drive of 36 miles from 5t 
Andrews, N.B., to Robbinston, Maine. 
The ferry carries eight cars. It takes 
only twelve minutes to cross the 





river. 
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ownership of industry. It believes 


that the natural assets of the state 


should be open to individual enter- 
prise and legitimate competition, in 


keeping with public interest and the 
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laws of the land. 


In Alberta, business and government are collaborators in the service of the national 
economy because industrial production and development is the concern of BO. ... 


Provincial legislation proves this. 


It is the job of the Industrial Development Board of Alberta to assist new industries 
and business in the Province. It’s technical and industrial engineers will gladly 


furnish statistics and market information. Inquiries invited. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 
J. A. Wilson, C.B.E. 

It is with the greatest regret that 
we record the death of one of the 
Vice-Presidents of The Canadian 
Geographical Society, John Armi- 
stead Wilson, who died in Ottawa 
on 10 October 1954. 

Mr. Wilson was born in Scotland 
and educated at St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity. He worked as a civil engi- 
neer in Scotland, England, and 
India, and in 1905 he came to Canada, 
working first for the Canada Cement 
Company. In 1910 he entered the 
government as director of 
naval stores and contracts. From 
1918, when he took charge of the 
organization of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Air Service, his work was 
devoted to the promotion of aviation. 
He became a member of the first 
Canadian Air Board, and in 1922 was 
made controller of aviation. 
During the war he was director of air 
services in the Department of Trans- 
port. On his retirement in 1945 he 
was made a Commander of the British 


service 


civil 


Empire. 











CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


The Canadian Geographical Society is pleased to 
announce that the Department of National Revenue, 
Taxation Division, has recognized the Society as a 
charitable organization for the purposes of the 


Income Tax Act. 








donations. 





Donations made to the Society, when evidenced by 
a receipt, may be claimed as a deduction by the 
donors in computing taxable income subject to the 
provisions of Section 27(1)(a) of the Income Tax Act. 

Payments for membership or other fees, or where 
any right, privilege, material benefit or advantage 
may accrue to the donor, are not deemed to be 


Unless anonymity is requested by the donor, all 
donations will be publicly acknowledged in the 
Canadian Geographical Journal. 
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Vill 


For his pioneer work in ciyjj 
aviation he received many awards 
including the McKee Trophy in 1944, 
The Norwegian Government in 194g 
awarded him the Liberation Medal 
Further recognition was his electioy 
as honorary president of the Flying 
Clubs Association of Canada. 

The Canadian Geographica| 
Society owes much to Mr. Wilson, 
who was a member of the origina] 
Board of Directors, for his interes, 
was both warm and practical. He 


regularly attended meetings of the 





of Brit 
ford as 
war he 
in Eng 
Depart 
Dr. 
(.M.G 
North 
Univer 
promin 
in law 
activiti 
the C. 
many | 





Board and gave his time generously ea b 


in committee work and in promoting 
the aims of the Society. Mr. Wilson 
travelled widely and had 
friends in all parts of Canada, as well | 
Our members 
would know him also for his cop. | 
to the Geo. 


graphical Journal, his lectures, and 


as other countries. 


tributions on aviation 
his presence at the annual meetings, 


in which he usualiy took an active 


part. 


Contributors 


Dr. George Wilfred Simpson (Sas- 
katchewan at Mid-Century) is pro 
fessor of history and head of the 
the 
He is a well-know 


department in University of 
Saskatchewan. 
archivist and is now chairman of the 
committee on historic sites, maps, 
and the Saskat- 
chewan Golden Jubilee.—Major W. 
(Jack) Davies (Mission Accomplishel 

Objective Gained) is president of the 
British Empire and Commonwealth 
Games Association of Canada ané 
commandant of the Canadian team. 
Engineer, soldier, and athlete, ke 
came to Canada in 1919. He has 
taken an active part as competitor 
and executive officer in almost ever 
form of competitive sport, and was 
assistant chef de mission with the 
Canadian Olympic teams of 198 
and °52.—Dr. John Davis (The Irom 
Ore Industry) is associate director @ 
the Economics Branch of the De 
partment of Trade and Commertt 
After graduating from the Universitf 


publications for 





many | 
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of British Columbia he went to Ox- 
ford as a Rhodes scholar. During the 
war he did research work on aviation 
in England and in Canada for the 
Department of Defence Production. 


-Dr. 


prominence in many fields, notably 
in law and in radio. Among other 
activities, he was first chairman of 
the C.B.C. and he is well known in 
many parts of the world for his net- 
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graduated from 


work broadcasts. 
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ALUMINUM CABLE from Canada 
was used in a Peruvian high- 
voltage power line, installed at 


altitudes of from 13,000 to 
15,000 feet—the world’s highest. 
Canada supplied not only the 
cable but also the technical 
assistance required on this 
record job. We imagine that 
aluminum’s light weight was 
particularly appreciated by the 
llamas or whatever other beasts 
of burden were used to get the 
cable to the top. 

In the rugged mountain 
country of British Columbia 
where Alcan’s own huge Kitimat 
development is going on, the 
aluminum transmission lines 
used represent another record: 
they are the largest-diameter 
overhead power lines in the 
world. Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Ltd. (Alcan). 


Leonard W. Brockington, 
CM.G., Q.C. (By North Star to the 


North Pole) 
University of Wales and has attained 


Son of the North 
by Charles Camsell 
(Ryerson Press, Toronto, 244 pp., 
1954, $5.00) 
It was in 1910 that I first ran 
across Charles Camsell. That sum- 
mer he was doing field work in the 


Tulameen country, in the southern | 


interior of British Columbia, and I 
met him one day when he came into 
Archie Jackson’s store in Merritt for 
supplies. I tried to get on his survey 
party, too, but the ranks were full. 
Little did I dream that, years later, 
I should join the staff of the National 
Museum of Canada in his Depart- 
ment. 

In Son of the North Dr. Camsell 
has done a first-rate job of auto- 
biographical writing. So simple and 
so modest is his account of the first 
half of his life that one is apt to 
underestimate his actual achieve- 


ments. He has an amazing memory | 


for detail, and accurate detail at 
that, and the vividness with which he 
recalls the Northwest adds greatly 
to the pleasure of reading the book. 
An excellent outline of Camsell’s 
life is to be found in an article by 
Dr. F. J. Aleock in the August issue 


of this Journal, pages 87-89. In his | 


own book, Camsell recounts in much 
greater detail his boyhood in the 
remote fur-trading post 
Liard, his school days in Winnipeg, 
life at the university, back in the 
Northwest as a prospector and miner, 
mail carrier, and half a dozen other 
jobs. It was there that he first met 
Mackintosh Bell of the Geological 
Survey of Canada. The two young 
men took an immediate liking to 
each other and formed a friendship 
that lasted for many years. It was 
Bell who induced Camsell to turn to 
geology as a profession. On that 
summer's field trip (1900) Bell ob- 
served and reported the cobalt bloom 
on the shores of Great Slave Lake, an 
incident that led eventually to the 
discovery of uranium nearby, and a 
strange and ominous series of events 
that have profoundly changed the 
world. 

Camsell’s decision to become a 
professional geologist involved more 
university work, at Queen’s, Harvard, 
and M.I1.T. After graduation, he 
spent many summers in field work, 
principally in the west, for the 
Geological Survey of Canada which 
he joined in 1904. In 1920 he was 
appointed Deputy Minister of Mines 
and, almost at once, as so often 
happens, administrative duties turned 
a fine scientist into an executive so 
preoccupied with the daily routine 
of running his department that he 
could no longer continue his work in 
science. 
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The story of every major expedi- 
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Selected photographs from 
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a picture of the Canadian 
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Bewildered .. . 


Instinct is a peculiar thing. 

Man has always been puzzled by 
the uncanny instinct shown by the 
lower forms of life. Probably one of 
the most »mazing examples is the 
unerring accuracy usually shown by 
racing pigeons in returning to their 
lofts. 

But occasionally they do become 
bewildered. 

A short while ago a group of pigeon 
racing fans gathered for a monster 
race; hundreds of birds were to com- 
pete. The hour arrived and off went 
the birds, straight for home. Every- 
thing was fine for a few miles . . . then 
something went haywire. It was as ifa 
spell had been cast. Instinct and sense 
of direction vanished and the air filled 
with fluttering flapping pigeons, as 
lost as any sheep. A few got back on 
course . . . but most never did get 
home. 

What happened? No one can say 
for sure, but maybe the nearby radar 
station was the culprit. Perhaps it 
“jammed” the pigeons “wave length”. 

Sometimes investors are thrown “off 
and they are puzzled 


course” too... 


as to what to do. That's where we 
come in. Plotting investment courses 

. . or helping people get “back on 
course” is part of our business . . . has 
been for years. 

Here at Ames we think you'll find 
the kind of people you'll like to do 
business with . . . experienced people 


who can help you make decisions to 


suit your personal investment needs. 


A. K. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
CALGARY LONOON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER 
OWEN SOUND ST. CATHARINES Quesec 
wew yvor« Boston LONDON, ENG 


He remained Deputy Minister till 
his retirement in 1946, at the age of 
seventy, during which period (hardly 
referred to in his Son of the North), 
he accumulated an imposing array of 
honours and distinctions, serving 
Canada and the mining industry in 
many important ways. Nor did he 
fail to do what he could for his 
friends the Eskimos and Indians of 
the North and West. Today his 
name is still well-remembered among 
them and more than Indian, 
learning that I came from Ottawa, 
has asked immediately if I know 


one 





Charlie Camsell. When | answer that 
I do, my stock goes up at onep 
Indeed, he is not the kind of man oy 
readily forgets, nor will his book he 
soon forgotten either. 

There are many unusual illustr. 
tions, some of them seldom seep 
before. The portrait of the author on 
the dust jacket is full of his person. 
ality and recalled at once my firg 
meeting with him for it was taken jp 
that very year and in those self-samp 
clothes. Certainly this is one of the 
best books of its kind in Canadias | 
DovuG Las Leecumay 
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Sudan Days and Ways 
by H. C. Jackson 
(Macmillan, Toronto, $3.50) 


Many books have been published 
eently about Africa, all proving that 
he land once known as the Dark 
mtinent is now illuminated with a 
xl of progress, education, and self- 
ment. To all these things Mr. 
on now adds a timely reminder 
old truth that every generation 
ds on the shoulders of the gener- 
a before it. He takes us back to 
early years of the twentieth cen- 
¥ to show us the valiant spirit by 
these great movements in 
ta were first set in motion against 
forces of open hostility, mistrust, 
se, and the imminent prospect of 
y and lonely death for those 
| mission it was to spread peace, 
Ogress, and good government 
ghout the continent. 
1907 Mr. Jackson found himself 
of eight carefully picked young 
specially selected to cope with 
problems which made up the 
¥ round of the Sudan Civil Service 
time when the country was teem- 
with dangers of every kind, and 
dk three weeks to get from Cairo 
artoum, and even Lord Kitch- 
fs fine new city of Khartoum was 
bid of electricity and water sup- 
ply. Mr. Jackson’s description of his 
mitial journey into the Sudan, up the 


White Nile by a wood-fuelled steamer 
and thence across the desert by bag- 
gage camel, at two and a half miles 
an hour indicates the type of mental 
and physical stamina demanded of 
those men on whose shoulders rested 
the administrative tasks of bringing 
peace and government into an area as 
large as Europe where tribal wars, dis- 
ease, and nameless cruelties had 
hitherto held undisputed sway. Yet 
Mr. Jackson speaks of the charm of 
this first journey into those provinces 
of which he was later to become 
Governor, and he adds, “The feeling 
of exhilaration at knowing that no 
outside aid can come to extricate one 
from any difficulties is unforgettable 
~ loneliness can beget a fortifying re- 
liance upon oneself’. No wonder that 
Lord Vansittart states, in a Foreword, 
that he has never wavered in his con- 
viction that the Sudan Civil Service 
was the finest body of men in the 
world. 

The chapter describing the prison 
life of Slatin Pasha, who as a very 
young man had joined General Gor- 
don’s staff at Khartoum, and also of 
his compatriot, the missionary priest 
Father Ohrwalder, makes one see the 
immensity of the Civil Service achieve- 
ment in rendering such terrible con- 
ditions henceforth impossible. The 
chapter on sleeping sickness makes 
grim reading but shows how the Civil 
Service had to vanquish the fanatical 
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hold of the witch-doctors before the 
blessings of modern medical aid could 
be utilized. The keynote of this book 
is struck by the frontispiece, a very 
fine protrait of General Gordon; all 
the illustrations are good and add to 
an appreciation of the endless diffi- 
culties which the British Government 
encountered in guiding the Sudanese 
through those early years along the 
thorny path towards freedom and a 
government of their own choice. 

S. SEELEY 


The Macmillan Wild Flower Book 


Text by Clarence J. Hylander 
Illustrations by Edith F. Johnston 
(Macmillan, Toronto, $16.50) 


Reviews of this book have been 
unanimously most enthusiastic and, 
indeed, it would be difficult to imagine 
one that could be otherwise, for 
nothing comparable has crossed my 
desk since Homer House’s admirable 
Wild Flowers of New York appeared 
in 1918. The present volume contains 
232 plates and over five hundred 
plants are described in the text. 
The notes are short but adequate and 
include interesting details about uses 
as sources of food, dyes, and so on. 


XII 


Just the 
right balance! 


The true full-bodied flavour 
of malt skillfully blended 
with the right touch of hops. 
That’s what makes more 
Canadians say “Make 

Mine Molson’s” than ask 
for any other brand. 


It is the large coloured plates that 
make the book this beautiful pro- 
duction it is. The original water 
colours are not only artistic but com- 
pletely accurate and recognizable. 
One is never in any doubt as to what 
flower is portrayed. The happy 
selection of paper of suitable texture 
and the purity of colour in the inks 
avoiding a black even in the heaviest 
shadows have resulted in a most 
noteworthy success. The careful reg- 
ister of the plates is also worth more 
than a passing note. 

An introductory chapter, an ade- 
quate key, and an index combine to 
steer one to the right group in order 
to identify an unknown flower, but 
even advanced students who no 
longer need this guidance will be 
entranced by the beauty of the 
plates. Incidentally, the lettering on 
the jacket by Charlotte Young also 
deserves a credit line. 

For some, especially beginners in 
botany or nature. study, the price 
may seem high though it is difficult to 
see how it could have been reduced. 
Nevertheless, such a book as this is a 
life-time investment for the flowers 
won't change and the plates won’t 
fade. As a present for Christmas or a 
birthday, it could hardly be excelled. 


DovuGcLas LEECHMAN 





French Bibliographical Diges; 
Science: Geography 
(Cultural Division of the Freng ( 
Embassy, New York. 
Free on Request) 

The Cultural Division of thy 
French Embassy in New York is ty 
be highly congratulated on the mog 
efficient bibliographical digest whic 
it has just issued dealing with book 
on the science of geography published 
in France since 1949. The informatio, 
is so methodically arranged and » 
well indexed that it cannot fail to be | 
of real value to those in search of 
authoritative books on any part of 
the world. The introduction on “The | 
Present State of Geographic Research 
in French Geography” by And 
Gibert, professor of geography at 
university of Lyons is particu 
helpful as a general guide on 
best lines of approach to the st 
of geography. The brief Engi 
summaries and comments on { 
books listed supply just suffice 
data to indicate whether a given be 
will fulfil some particular need 
otherwise. Seldom does one 
any form of bibliography giving st 
exact information in so concise 
easy a manner. This excellent publig 
tion is supplied free of charge up 
request. S. SEE 
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